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But, then, I cannot escape the objection that there is no state of mind, 
however simple, which does not change every moment, since there is no 
consciousness without memory, and no continuation of a state without 
the addition, to the present feeling, of the memory of past moments. 


—Henri Bergson 


I went to the museum where they had all the heads and arms from the 
statues that are in all the other museums. 


—Steven Wright 


People should realize that I shot a Coke commercial back in 1986. So, you 
know, I've been around a long time. I carry my Screen Actors Guild card. 


—Kato Kaelin 
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RESCRIPTION 


An instructional introduction from the editors 


Like all good ideas, the concept for this book was formulated in a 
series of beer-centric conversations. Chicagoans Sean Conner and 
Benjamin van Loon, the idea-originators and editors of this book, 
met up mid-spring 2012 for a few tall frosty ones at Huettenbar, 

a Germanic joint on Chicagos north side. Over a series of bever- 
ages, an idea originated, and it was eventually realized through a 
series of subsequent conversations as the Rescription Project (RP, 
henceforth). And once we had the concept nailed down (we'll spell 
that out in a moment), we sent out an invitation to our respective 
networks and compiled a total group of thirteen local writers (in- 
cluding us two idea-originators/editors) to make the RP a reality. 


And, as you can now see/feel/smell/coddle, it’s a reality. 


THE INSPIRATION 


If youre a writer, you've likely once spent a while writing, polishing, 
and perfecting a story, only to later find that the story is shit. It’s poorly 
written, the characters are weak, the plot is tired, the voice is repeti- 
tive, and worst of all, it's non-publishable. If you're not sentimental, 


youd do best to flush this beast with the rest of your bodily wastes. 
But there are few writers who are not sentimental (even if they hate 
admitting it), and as such, it’s a safe bet that most writers harbor at 
least a handful of completed and [wretched, embarrassing, hack- 
neyed, pathetic, vile, etc.] creations. 


These are the stories we wanted. 


THE IDEATION 


We wondered what it would be like to revitalize these stories—to 
take them out of the dark, shake off the dust, and let a new set of 
hands try their luck at getting the old story’s engine to turn over. 
Writer 2 could play Dr. Frankenstein on the story originally penned 
by Writer 1, use his own writerly devices, methods, opinions, and 
ideas to rescribe, or inject new life into that formerly [wretched, 
embarrassing, hackneyed, pathetic, vile, etc.] thing. 

Equipped with a concept, the challenge then became adminis- 
trative: how can you do this with a group of writers? (And this is 
why it was helpful to have a team of two heading this thing up.) 


THE CONSTITUTION 


Writing groups/collectives often fail because they have no ulti- 
mate goal. It’s the workshop syndrome, and much of the intellec- 
tual effort in such groups is exhausted battling inertia. That’s why, 
first and foremost, we set a goal: all stories submitted to the RP 
will culminate in a published book—the book you're holding now, 
to be exact. This also enabled us to ask for a small, up-front dona- 
tion ($40USD [adjusted for FY2012 inflation] per person, in this 
case) to help offset printing costs and lend a sense of legitimacy to 
the endeavor. 

We also limited enrollment in the group, only allowing Chicago 
locals. This was partly because A) we wanted to have monthly, non- 
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obligatory meetings to talk about how the project was progress- 
ing; B) it was an experimental project, and we wanted to add a few 
extra controls in order to better assess the experiment’s success; 

C) we wanted to build a community. Also, we originally were 

only going to have a group of ten people, but it was hard to turn 
people away. That’s why we ended up with thirteen, and this was a 
case where we supposed that there was no such thing as too many 
cooks. 

Because we were dealing with such [wretched, embarrass- 
ing, hackneyed, pathetic, vile, etc.] manuscripts, our first ‘rule’ 
was that all original authorship of the stories would be revoked. 
All stories would simply be anonymous, attributionless. It would 
remain that way for the duration of the project. This experiment 
took the form of a writer’s collective, and as such, the works com- 
piled in this book are collectively authored. As the RP evolved, 
we found that this anonymity gave us license to play with liter- 
ary freedoms and experimentations we otherwise wouldn't have 
explored. It’s liberating to affect nobody—and to be nobody. If the 
spirit so led you, you could slash and burn a story and not worry 
about offending sensibilities. As a result of this anonymity, the 
stories took some really [sometimes successful, sometimes unsuc- 
cessful] turns as they progressed through the rounds. 

The only part of the story that we required to remain constant 
for the duration of the RP was the story title. All story titles in this 
book are the titles given to the story by its original author. 

The goal we set was to have final drafts submitted by the end of 
November 2012. Our first meeting was in May, and we met once 
a month after that. (At the first meeting, we presented our stories, 
with some preliminary rules for what we wanted to remain or not 
remain. Even though we were eschewing authorship, we thought it 
would be interesting to see how the ‘rules’ for each story changed 
from round to round.) We then swapped stories with someone 
else in the room and spent the next month ‘rescripting’ our new 
stories. This process was then repeated five times, such that each 


story was rescripted five times over five months by five different 
authors. As such, each author rescripted a total of five different 
stories over five different months. 

We used Google Groups to post new drafts every month so that 
if the writers so desired, they could look back at previous iterations 
of the story being rescripted. Some people took this liberty, and 
others treated their stories as new every time. There was no for- 
mula, and that’s why it worked so well. The once-monthly meetings 
were to discuss how we though the process was going, and to bring 
up any thoughts we had about the process during the process. Of 
course, beer and wine served to lubricate some of the conversation, 
but by the third or fourth round, everyone had warmed up and the 
group was communing well. 

We provided extra time for everyone to develop the final drafts. 
Though the final author of each respective story remained anony- 
mous, there nonetheless remained the pressure of publication, 
which added a strange dynamic to the so-called complete freedom 
of anonymity. 


THE COMPLICATION 


The biggest conflict with the rescription process was in trying 
to eschew supposedly good writerly decorum for the sake of the 
experiment. By making the stories authorless, our intention was to 
provide an invitation for everyone to pursue expanded literary pos- 
sibility. And even though that license was understood and accepted 
by the group, the tension nonetheless remained between editorial 
conservatism and literary pandemonium. We attribute some of that 
reserve to a marrow-deep fear of plagiarism, so expertly drilled into 
us by the Great American Pedagogical Process. It’s hard to shake 
that trepidation. 

But beyond that, and perhaps more morally dominant, it’s that 
were all so damn polite. Even though we all signed our stories away 


to the collective (and our previous emotional investments in those 
stories forthwith) there was still the idea that nobody wanted to 
offend anyone else. Empathy is a noble quality, but if we're going to 
be Aristotelian about it, everything is best—or most virtuous—in 
moderation. 

Throughout the project, some writers remained more conserva- 
tive with their rescriptions, while others wrote more transgressively. 
In some cases, the rescriptive conservatism was beneficial, but in 
other cases, it prevented the story from being able to shed its ne- 
crotic tissues. The transgressive approach (Burroughs-style cut-ups, 
Google-translated reinterpretations, reversed chronologies, etc.) 
often succeeded in kick-starting that frozen pulse, but sometimes 
at the risk of an arm, a leg, or even a lymph system. The plus side 
to this hit-or-miss approach meant that even if you thought you 
fucked up a story, the person in line after you could have a chance 
to un-fuck it up. That is to say, though anonymity presented its 
own complications, it also negated the pressure to make something 
perfect every time. 

There is room for the criticism that this kind of system might 
lend itself to laziness (“Why should I do anything to the story if the 
person after me is just going to undo it?”), there remained the idea 
that no matter how slight your movements, youre still affecting 
change; that whatever decisions you make with a story, even if they 
aren't ‘good; are still informing how the next person interprets that 
information. Not only is it fun to make changes, but it’s also fun to 
see how other people change what you've made. 

People often made the comparison between this project and the 
childhood game of “Telephone; where one person whispers a phrase 
to the person next in line, and the next in line does the same, and so 
on, and when it gets to the end of the line, the phrase is completely 
different. “Manischewitz-brand macaroons” becomes “Mandy’s 
bullshit-armored dragoons.’ The RP is like Telephone, but more 
involved, more political, and (hopefully) a bit more hermeneutical. 


THE PROVOCATION 


It’s no new concept that all of our ideas—even those we consider to 
be original or profound or whatever—are taken from other [places, 
spheres, universes, Minds, Spirits, etc.]. Philosophically, the RP 
serves to complement the idea that “there is nothing new under 

the sun.” Even the ‘original’ drafts of these rescripted stories were 
themselves rescripted from other things. All writing does this—id 
est, all existentialists are just saying what Heraclitus said 3,000 years 
before them, except they’re using different words to say it. What the 
RP does is play with this concept of ‘inherited originality’ (a term 
we invented just now, but that we've probably heard somewhere 
before). Or, to rescript Plato’s rescriptive idea, all learning is merely 
remembering; that is, you've heard it before, even if you haven't. But 
enough abstraction... 


THE PRODUCTION 


The editors withheld all editorial/developmental influence for the 
duration of the project, participating instead as members of the 
collective, rather than harbingers. While compiling the stories 
published in this book, to honor the rescription process, we with- 
held all editorial/developmental opinion and instead limited our 
influence to correcting grammatical and typographical errors, as 
well as addressing any gross lapses in continuity, chronology, or 
structure only if absolutely necessary. As such, the thirteen stories 
herein may seem imperfect or incomplete at moments, but that is 
merely because the process of this rescription experiment served 
to make Dynamism itself an explicit component of these respective 
narrative structures, rather than masking it with scholarly narrative 
prose or stick-in-the-ass ‘In House’ policy. 

Think of these stories like collages. Collages can't be successful 
or unsuccessful. Some might have more continuity than others, or 
a more apparent theme, but viewed together, they form a story of a 
unique moment; the success of a special experiment. 


THE INSTRUCTION 


When you open to a new story, the story will always begin on the 
right side of the spread. On the left side of the spread, the editors 
have included a short passage from the original, pre-rescripted 
story. We are including this passage to provide a glimpse at how 
much, or how little, the story has evolved. 


So now, get reading. If you find some inspiration, there’s nothing 
stopping you from repeating the experiment. As R. Dower (1954-) 
once rescripted Richard Buckminster Fuller (1895-1983), who 
once rescripted Someone Else (coc), who once rescripted Another 
Someone Else (cc-ce), there’s no such thing as a failed experiment. 


—The Editors 


As I walk on, I begin to notice those details about myself. Those little af- 
fectations of sense which moderate and determine the Order of Things. I 
walk unevenly. It is my claudication. Dimly in the past I was standing on 
top of a machine, a thresher. Something large was jammed inside. My foot 
slipped on the oil-slick surface. Later I was in the hospital. For four weeks 
I laid there while my nerves mended and my bones reasserted themselves. 
They said I wouldn't ever walk the same. Too much muscle damage. With 
the look of a man forever falling and catching himself, so I walk, like a war 
veteran without a medal. In the window of an abandoned general store I 
make sense of myself in my reflection. Perhaps I am in my mid-thirties. It 
appears I haven't shaven in three or four days, but when have I had time? 
My blue jeans are as worn and ill-fitting as my leather jacket, but I can’t 
think of an outfit more inauspicious. These were the clothes given to me to 
hide my story. Is this the look of a man without recollection? My hair is as 
thin as my body. My eyes are as dark as a winter morning. 


—From the original version of PassED AND Past 


PASSED 


“There's an egg and there’s bread and that’s all we've got. You want 
french toast or toast with an eggbryo?” Annie called, facing the 
fridge, her white calves turned toward him. 

“Annie, please don't call it an eggbryo. It makes me queasy,” Ben 
said to her back. 

“Oh queasy, only women feel queasy. I can feel queasy, but you 
can't.” Now she was pouring the coffee, head down, with her lean 
arms. 

“Why cant I be queasy, Annie?” 

“Because you're my husband and you're the man I met on North 
Campus and he wasn't queasy ever and it wouldn't go right with 
your jacket besides.” She walked past him, took it from the couch 
and put it on. She held her coffee, faced him with her white knees, 
her white face. “When can we leave, Ben? I want to get out of here. 
Even if it’s right now and I'm wearing nothing but my nightie, I 
would go, I really would. We could make like birds!” 

“Not even seven and here you go again. Leaving takes planning. 
We'll go eventually.” 

“But planning makes you queasy I bet. That's why you’ve been 
putting it off. Queasy is for women on the rag or girls unwell on 


boats. At night I hear you whimpering in your sleep like a child 

or like you're screwing someone else.’ Ben blew on his coffee, he 
looked at his watch, then out the window. Annie continued, “T see 
your parents at the HyVee almost every week. The people here and 
these old buildings are caving in on us. I’m all healed now so let’s 
go. There’s nothing keeping us here” 

“You mean there’s nothing keeping you here.’ Ben said. Annie 
was by the stove now. An egg had made its way onto the counter- 
top, along with the slices of bread. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Nothing.” 

“You meant something. I can smell it like you stepped in some- 
thing. Make your own egg. I’m going back to bed because this has 
been a bad start. I'm going to try again. I'll take my medication 
again, too. Maybe I'll wake up somewhere else this time.’ She took 
off his coat, poured her coffee in the sink, and left. 

Ben pulled on his shoes, patted his back pocket for the square 
of his wallet and cellphone, and then he left. He drove along Main 
street, all the buildings still asleep in the bright morning. Plywood 
in the windows was like shut eyelids, or coins over the eyes of a 
corpse. Main street was broken teeth of brick and that hilarious 
sideways barbershop pole. Annie was right: it was a pretty shitty 
place, and yet the sky was clear and the birds hopped around as 
though it had never been any different. Ben pulled up near the 
Waterville Post Office, and that morning light, persistent and stupid 
the way a dog is, filled the upper stories as though they were lit 
from within with something close to hope, maybe. Maybe it’s hope, 
he thought, and slid in the front door of a small green house. 

Cheryl grabbed at him. “C’mon, I’ve got to get to work,” she 
said, bleary, reaching for his belt. “Oh wait,’ she turned her head 
away from him. “Sophia, honey! Grab lunch money from my purse. 
I know how much is in there so don't be taking the whole wad!” She 
yelled all this while taking off her robe and enveloping the room 
with the smell of soap and cigarettes. Ben heard the girl make her 


way down the stairs. “She's got herself some new sulker of a boy- 
friend. Charming as a toad,” Cheryl said, licking his neck. 

“Oh yeah?” Ben said, removing his shirt. 

“Now, where were we?” Chery] asked, and pushed him further 
into the darkened room. Pink curtains tried their best to hold out 
the light. He thought of an embryo snug in the drum of a mother’s 
belly and thought this might be the kind of light it would see. Dur- 
ing, he heard his phone beep once, twice, three times. He heard the 
door slam. He heard the train’s horn, he heard Cheryl grunt and 
breathe and he thought no, it wasn’t hope he was thinking of. It was 
something he couldn't quite say. 

After, Cheryl pecked him on the cheek and went to work. He 
reached over for his jeans and pulled out his phone. There were 
three text messages from Cheryl, which didn't make sense. The 
first one said: I’m pregnant. This is Cheryl. The second one said: Id 
rather not talk about this at all. Pretend like this never happened. 
Ben looked at the ceiling. “Sophia,” he breathed. That girl with her 
eyelids greasy with black. She must have sent them. He opened the 
last one that said: Just leave $350 cash in a brown bag in the mailbox. 

“She doesn’t know what it does to a girl,” Ben said to himself. 
He thought of Annie, back home in bed, how testy she had be- 
come, how hollow. He felt guilty about staying in Waterville, but he 
liked how people treated him here. He was a returned college grad. 
People respected that. Women respected that. He hadn't been here 
long enough to be deemed unemployed, though next week would 
be three months and that would be pushing it. Like he had three 
hundred and fifty bucks to spare. It was his parents who were sup- 
porting he and Annie for the time being, and he didn’t know when 
that expiration date was, but it seemed soon by his dad’s persistent 
insinuations to go over to the bank and check for openings. He 
resolved to have a talk with Sophia. He didn't even really know the 
girl, or what he would say. He knew that Cheryl had signed her up 
for dance lessons in an effort to keep her out of trouble after school. 
He laughed about that in a grim way, then rolled over and went 
back to sleep. 


Kim woke up in the tent and almost retched at the smell of feet 
and stale beer. She crawled over a couple of sleeping bodies, un- 
zipped the tent and stumbled out into the day. The sun was raging 
in the sky. Her head hurt and she swallowed hard. “Shit,” she said, 
before holding her breath and diving back into the tent, fumbling 
for her cellphone. She was rumpled, greasy and fully clothed. She 
had thumbprints on her glasses that she didn’t have the energy to 
wipe off. After walking away and pissing for what seemed like a 
long time, she looked up at the sky through the trees. She was as- 
tounded at how quiet it was, how fresh. It was like the simple act of 
breathing was healing her hangover. Then she looked at her phone. 
She hit record, began speaking: 


“Day Three. All morning yesterday Blake was going on about 
the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse. Which was which and who 
was who. One was Famine, one was Pestilence, but who were the 
other two? I said Death but Blake was like Famine and Pestilence 
meant death and so Death wouldnt get his own horseman. Susie 
and Mick, buzzed in the backseat, kept saying stuff like Starbucks as 
horsemen, Borders as horsemen. Costco. The big corporate giants, 
we get it. Finally they come up with Bush 41 and Bush 43 as the 
missing horsemen and they dissolve into more laughing. Ho ho ho. 

“After three days, Susie’s feet smell. Worse than the dudes, oh 
my god the tent is just horrendous. Cuts right through the cloud of 
‘dro she and Mick live in. Sweet person though. Different standards. 
Travel is so broadening. 

“Blake wasn't even pretending we werent lost by lunch yes- 
terday. We've been driving through backward little towns. Blake’s 
been banging on about Broken Social Scene this whole trip. How 
it’s not just new music it’s a new business model. This is ostensibly 
for Mick’s benefit, but he is for sure running game in my direction. 
Digs my authority, you know? 

“Mick’s been obsessed the whole trip with his cell signal. Where 
he has it and where he doesn’t. Walking around and hitting up this 
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little diner for dinner he got three bars and seemed cast down about 
it. Isn’t the whole point to break free from technology? To get back 
to the roots of things? This is how people used to live. Blake on 
about how up the country it’s an escape from the corporate shadow, 
“Branded America.” But it’s all Coke and Caterpillar and Dodge 
trucks as far as I can see. I guess the narrowness of life in these 
places, on the faces of the farmers or whatever, is what I don't like. I 
have trouble connecting with people who dont care about art, who 
look at us and judge us. They don’t realize that they are art. They 
think we're freaks even though we are all very polite when talking 
to them. I don’t get it. 

“At the diner, we were playing the album cover game and Susie 
was very high and giggling. We were all happy, feeling really, I don't 
know, free I guess. Me and Blake were eating eggs because there 
was nothing else vegetarian and then the waitress asked us to please 
use our inside voices. What the hell? The aura of that moment was 
ruined. Some fat waitress in the middle of nowhere spoiled some- 
thing happening to our group that was almost mystic. A conversa- 
tion that could have been scripted in a Tarantino movie. Whatever, 
she didn't know any better. I’m still fiending for a proper cup of 
coffee. That's one way the country is different. Blake got directions 
at dusk from some minivan mom-type so maybe there's real coffee 
in my future. Trying to be open minded, to pay attention to the 
details.” 


“Howd I get here?” Annie asked. 

“T suppose you walked; Carl said. “Saw you coming up the 
street from your place.” 

“That’s probably it. That’s how stories tend to start, isn’t it? Hey 
Carl, you been seeing the sky? You get that feeling things might 
change today? See the weight of it, the blackness of it like someone 
painted a black wall blue? See how hard it looks?” 


“T can't rightly say I understand what youre talking about, An- 
nie,” Carl said, glancing up and then back at Annie. She was wear- 
ing a robe and a nightie in mid-day, sweating. 

“T want out of this shit hole. Skies are different in the city. Stars 
are people at nice restaurants, they're not up there being useless 
ornaments in the sky at night. Give me diamond earrings.” 

“Now Annie, you're not making any sound sense. You need to 
sleep this one off. Would you like a ride home? Is, uh, is Ben around 
to take care of ya?” 

“Nah, he’s been distant ever since I threw away the baby.” 

“T didn't mean to insinuate. I didn’t, I don’t know if I should be 
hearing that. Go on in and lay on the couch. The Jayhawks game 
comes on soon. There’s beer in the fridge and water in the tap. The 
place is pretty tidy I think. Going to finish this patch here and then 
Yl join ya.” He picked up where he left off, pushing the mower 
with his bum leg swinging wide while Annie made her way up the 
porch steps. 

Carl, a rusted tin man, pushed his rusted mower. Carl thought 
Waterville was beautiful the way his old truck was beautiful, or a 
comfortable shoe was beautiful, or Sheila at Waterville Watering 
Hole was beautiful even though she wasn't. She’s got something 
though. Carl didn’t notice the head in the barber shop, the piano 
music coming from the dance studio that’s audible between runs of 
the push mower with the blades rasping. He didn’t notice the taste 
of chlorophyll or the very slight breeze that came up the street and 
moved the leaves in the trees like waving hands. 

He does notice the heat. He takes a last swig of his beer and 
tosses it onto the porch. Then he continues mowing. The way he 
moves is as though he’s forever falling and catching himself. He 
takes a full step forward only to jolt back a bit. The accident has 
made him mild, a drinker, and one of those extraordinary people 
who are more thankful for what they have after they mangle a leg 
in a thresher than before they mangle a leg in a thresher. He has a 
government check, a house, and a cat that just appeared one day 


and never left. Loneliness is a steady companion, he can’t deny that, 
and pain knocks on the door and lets himself in most days. 

Carl sees Ben cross the street towards the dance studio. “Hey 
Ben!” Carl yells and he puts his arm up in the air but doesn’t wave. 
Ben doesn't hear him. “Well, its none of my business what he’s up 
to.’ Carl mutters to the porch-smell, the heat, the cicada swell, and 
the sound of a car pulling up to the chapel, braking hard in the 
gravel. He stands and watches as all the doors open and four kids 
spill out. They’re laughing, and talking and looking around. Carl 
can't tell which are boys and which are girls and he wonders fleet- 
ingly if the boys are queers judging by the way one of them stretch- 
es. They take pictures of the church, the barber shop’s red and blue 
pole. Outside of the car repair store, they get Jose to take a photo of 
them all sitting on an old van seat. They lean back and the seat tips. 
Legs fly up into the air and the kids scream and cackle. Carl chuck- 
les. Jose rights the seat while the group wanders down the street, 
then one of them sees Carl and makes her way towards him. 

“Hi. I'm Kim. Can I take your picture?” 

“Well, I’m all sweaty. I don't think you want a picture of an old 
man with a bum leg.” 

“Please?” She raises the camera to her eye and snaps a photo. 
“Thanks.” 

“Tt’s alright.” Carl is stunned. He sees the other three making 
their way over to join her. 

“Does it hurt?” she asks, gesturing to Carl’s leg. He can’t swallow 
her boldness. It catches in his throat. 

“Tt hurts bad when the seasons turn,” he says. “Winter’s like bad 
milk to it. But it wakes me up in the morning with the pain and I 
tend to get a lot done before sunrise that way. So I guess ’'m thank- 
ful for that” Carl wipes his brow. “It’s like ’m a war veteran without 
the pin.” He chuckles and pats his chest where a pin could have 
been. He doesn't think she really understands, and wonders why she 
asked in the first place. He wonders why he didn’t say something to 
put her in her place. All four of them are wearing sunglasses, and all 
of them are looking at him, but he can’t see their eyes. 


“T like your lawn mower,’ one of them says. It’s a young man’s 
voice, and the sting is not lost on Carl. He feels a blush of anger rise 
like disturbed dust. 

Kim says, “It looks so sad here.” 

“Oh I wouldnt say that,’ Carl says. “Maybe you just don't see the 
charm.” 

“The charm?” Annie yells. She’s coming down the porch steps 
fast, she holds her grief in front of her like a wild object, and she’s 
a wild object, too. “Run! Get out while you can,” she’s yelling at 
them. Carl’s mouth is open now. The kids are backing away, and 
jogging toward the car while Annie pursues. She says, “Where are 
you from? Take me with you. Can't you let me come along?” She's 
following them down the street. They’re all in the car now and 
Carl hears the doors lock. Annie is pounding on the window and 
Carl sees she’s barefoot. They back up the car and Annie stumbles 
backward to avoid the wheels. Then the car jolts forward as they 
speed down Main Street. Jose stands in the doorway of the car 
repair store, and Carl stands frozen in the yard watching them 
speed away, then swerve around Sophia who is running across the 
street, swinging her backpack. Ben is close at her heels, trying to tell 
her something. The car bangs the backpack out of Sophia’s hands 
and it flies into the air. Papers explode out of it like a flock of doves. 
Sophia looks at the mess of her bag and then keeps running. 

“Thank god everyone’ alright,” Carl says. He looks up at the sky 
again. Annie is right, it does look hard. So hard you could break a 
fist trying to punch through it, trying to get out of the dome we're 
all sizzling under. 
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How about... In the lonely state of Iowa there was once a princess. This was a 
good starter, she thought after writing the sentence out carefully below the 
crossed out Once upon a time sentence, but why on earth would there ever 
be a princess in Iowa? Sally sat and wondered in her little Barbie chair about 
Towa. What did she know about Iowa? There were cornfields there, and her 
grandparents live there, and there was tall grass and beans. Beans! Yes there 
could be magic beans there too! 

Sally bounced once in her chair and then composed herself. She glanced 
around her room quickly to make sure that no one had all of the suddenly 
appeared in her room to make fun of her bubbly nature like they did at 
school sometimes. But no one was there aside from Fred the dog who 
was asleep again anyway. Fred was old and wasn’t much fun to play with 
anymore, but her mother had told her that everyone is fun even if they’re 
old or even sick. But of course Sally knew not to play with people who were 
contagious. She liked that word, it sounded like courageous. Sally continued 
with the story, scribbling with the pink feather at the end of her pen flying. 

In the land of Iowa, which is a square-looking state in the heart of 
America, there lived a little princess named... 


—From the original version of SALLY’s SToRY 


STORY 
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You want to tell him your story. You want to tell him what happened. 
You do. 


You hold your hand out to him weakly, your fingers barely grip- 
ping the torn piece of gold construction paper. The lines of colored 
pencil, once sharp and bold, are now smudged and blended. This is 
not the way you wanted to mark this occasion. 


You blink hard, pushing the tears from your eyes, and you sniff 

to clear your nose. It smells like home. Your father rises from his 
chair and hugs you. You smell the orange pop on his breath and 
the cologne on his flannel shirt. He holds you and waits for you to 
gather yourself. 


“Do you want to tell me what happened, Salamander?” 
“My name is Sally. Call me Sally?” 


“Okay,” he says as he guides you back and grips your shoulders with 
soft hands. “Do you want to tell me what happened, Sally?” 


It wasn't even clever. 


Your socks are dusty from the gravel on the road. Your skin feels 
chalky, your shirt arid and crinkly. Your feet hurt. 


Jane said that people would forget, and you hoped they might, 
attention spans being what they are. But it was two days after the 
tango and you heard Mary Owens mutter it when you walked by. 
It’s Wednesday, almost last period, and the weekend can’t come 
soon enough. That Mary girl, try as you might to ignore her, you 
just couldn't and gave her a shove—a harmless one—toward the 
lockers lining the hallway. But she cried expressively, melodramati- 
cally, to get the attention of someone, and then Mrs. Walden came 
charging in with her clattering heels and grabbed you by the arm 
to march you to her office. Her claws pinched your skin but you 
chewed your lip. 


You lied and said your father would pick you up after detention, but 
you walk home alone and think about the day, and the two before, 
and your mind strays to how much time it takes rocks to become 
gravel and then to become dust. You wonder if, given enough time 
and harsh conditions, the world will all be dust one day. 


At lunch, you heard it in the cafeteria. First you thought they were 
calling your name. Youd turn and look and theyd laugh and hide 
their faces under tables and behind binders and backpacks. But 
then the words got louder, harsher. Hey, Slutty Perkins, they called 
out. Gimme a kiss. 
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Youre pretty sure it’s bullshit. 


People tell you all the time that you're like your mother, how you 
look and act. How you fidget with your hands and how, as you 
walk, you impulsively kick pebbles and look down at the ground. 
You're more like her every day, they say. You've got her smile. 


You can only take their word for it. 


There is a sound up ahead, a high-pitched squeal. A football 
bounces end over end into the street and two boys run after it, 
laughing. The smaller one gets to the ball first and hooks his elbow 
around the curvy center like it’s his girlfriend or something. You 
see the points sticking out from either side of his arm and want to 
tell him to carry it like a football, not a loaf of bread. You remember 
when your dad would say that to you, when you were a little girl 
not much smaller than the brown-haired boy in the street. 


The other boy gives the small one a playful shove and they walk 
back to the yard together, jostling and smiling. You think you should 
feel a piece of their joy for seeing it. You do not. You focus instead 
on the dirt smearing their jeans, on the road beneath your feet. 


You climb the porch steps of your house and kick your shoes 
against the cracked wood, knocking off as much dirt as you can. 
You lift a bottle of orange pop from the small table with aluminum 
spider legs and then lift another. You notice the little bits of liquid 
pooling at the bottom, the way the setting sun looks trapped inside 
like a fiery hostage, the dust along the bottles’ rims. 


You push at the screen door and step into the house. Your dog 


barks from inside the study. You see dust on the pictures, on the 
floors, on the stairs. You make your way to the kitchen sink and 
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wash the bottles out. The setting sun streams through the windows 
and lights the dust up, the way the road sometimes shines at night. 


If Mrs. Green is to be believed, dust is made up mostly of dead skin. 
You think of the particles of flaked skin hovering around you like 
tiny ghosts. You wonder if one is you from this morning, one is you 
from when you were six, one is your dad when he was happy, one is 
your mom in a yellow dress. You try to picture her. She wears a sun- 
dress with tiny straps, her red hair ablaze and the fabric radiant— 
fiery, like the sun trapped inside a bottle. You wish the picture in 
your head didn't come from a photo on the wall. With every step 
you take, the tiny ghosts of dust twirl and mix together. 


You hear your dog bark again, a deep happy golden retriever bark 
from the study. You take a big breath and let it out as a sigh. You get 
ready to see your dad, push the door open, and walk in. 


You take loud, angry steps to your dad’s study. Mingus is there 
when you open the door. He wags his tail and licks your hand. You 


pet his head and push him away. 


Your dad turns around from his desk, his big leather chair all dark 
and professional. 
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You were in the lunchroom and the tables were against the wall. 
You looked around at your classmates, the whole seventh grade 
standing in a circle, and when you saw how nervous they were you 
almost laughed. You turned to Jane and raised your eyebrows to see 
if she noticed. She looked down and swallowed. Her arms were at 
her side and tense like everyone else’s. She wiped her palms on her 
dress. You breathed through your nose and swayed to the music 
while the teachers in the middle showed you how to dance. 


It was the tango. Everyone acted like it was a big deal, but it wasn't. 
You tilted your head while you danced with Joey, smirking dreamily 
in the distance, losing yourself in the repeating rhythm, wondering 
why his forehead was so sweaty. 


T, a, n-g-o. 

You spotted Jared three couples away. 

You felt like someone else, almost like an adult. You thought of the 
picture your dad hangs in the front hallway, of him and your mom 
holding each other on the dance floor, her smile as wide as his as 
she spun around in her yellow dress. You never got a chance to see 
her like that. You wondered if she felt like this and if you looked 
like her right then. 

Partners switched, and you were paired with Ray Berkowitz. After a 
few steps, you noticed that he was mumbling the instructor’s words 
under his breath. Jared was two couples away. 


“Slow, slow, quick-quick-quick.”” 


“Tt’s easy, Ray,” you said. “It’s in the name: T, a, n-g-o.” 
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“T, a, n-g-o,’ he said, looking down at his feet. He laughed and said 
it louder, and louder still, melodically, like he was singing along 
with the words that werent there. 


Jared moved next to you. Your heartbeat quickened and you could 
feel your pulse in your neck and palms. 


Tony Mendoza grabbed you by the hand and spun you. He was 
commanding, confident. His hips pivoted and he moved his arm 
behind your lower back to support you. And then he dipped you. 
It was unexpected and Tony was substantially shorter than you, so 
you nearly fell and pulled him on top of you. You both regained 
balance, but not before you screamed, sharp and short, and giggled 
uncontrollably. Others heard you and laughed. You looked over 
and saw Jared looking right at you, his smile making little wrinkles 
around his pale blue eyes. 


Then Jared held you and you let him. You could see the excitement 
in his eyes and knew that he wanted to dip you, to make you laugh 
happily as before. His grin was piercing, inviting. He guided you 
down and you burst into cackles, and when he pulled you up, you 
squeaked as the air rushed out of your twitching lungs. 


The music stopped. You smiled at him coyly—two secret accom- 
plices. You felt his hand on your hip and it lingered there. The other 
couples stood still. You didn’t know if you should let go of his hand 
or if he would let go of yours. You were excited and uncomfortable, 
and the uncertainty only made you more excited. You looked at him 
and he looked at you. You couldn't stand like that forever. 


So you kissed him. Not a peck nor a smack. A real kiss. It was a 
deep movie kiss. You pulled him closer when you did it, and he bent 
back a little. A dip, come to think of it. 


When you finally opened your eyes, everyone was staring. The 
room was frozen and silent but your pulse kept beating in rhythm. 
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It was just detention, not even a big deal. That’s what you'll say when 
you get home. Nothing really happened, dad. It was nothing. It was 
stupid. Nothing ever happens, so they make a big deal when nothing 
does. And then you'll say, So here’s what happened, and you'll tell 
your version of the story. 


The tears in your eyes make the houses look blurry and kind of 
round with softened edges. But you're not crying. You know what 
you look like. You can feel your teeth squeezed tight, your jaw pop 
out. Your lips are pinched and your nose is wide. Your eyes feel 
small and hard, but no salty streaks run down your cheeks. You 
look angry and strong. Anyone could see that now. But there’s no 
one around to see. 


Halfway home, you panic. You unzip your backpack, feeling around 
with fingertips, hoping that you didnt leave it in your locker. It’s 
there, you think, and retrieve the birthday card you made for your 
father in first period art class. 


You admire your artwork. Pink and purple trees shaped like rocket 
ships set atop a blinding golden background. You added a fence, 
your happy dog, the outline of a sun. You like the way it looks as 
though sunlight covers everything in the picture—better radiance 
than dust. You drew your father, then you, then your mother. You 
did not draw her in a yellow dress; you made her an astronaut and 
waved to her as she counted down to blast off. Below the scene, 
Happy birthday, dad! 


The road beneath you becomes unreliable. Gravel settled strangely 
in damp soil from the morning rain. You trip and topple to the 
ground. Your backpack and its contents are strewn across the dirt. 
And as you pick up your belongings, you see the card sink in a shal- 
low, rocky puddle. 
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You turn left and keep on walking. The houses on either side run in 
straight lines. They’re all light colors: whites and grays and yellows. 
You can see through the trees. They’re thin and empty, but at least 
they’re taller than the houses. Everything in Dubuque is so small. 
When you look up, you see telephone wires 


One, two, three. You could count your steps and it would be the 
same, every time. Four, five, six. Just like that, and on. Thirteen, 

fourteen, fifteen. Every house on this street is the same distance, 
with the same blank, blue sky hanging over them all. 


You can see forever but there's nothing to see. Iowa is a stupid, 
lonely state. 
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By lunch, rumors were flying about who was doing what in which secret 
places to honor Kurt Cobain and his music and his style and his face and 
his sex, the dimple that split his chin in two, the bullet that split his head 
into five, six, seven, eight. Isaac A., who once claimed he hooked up with 
Georgina Acosta for the length of the entire In Vitro album, told Danny O. 
and the rest of them that Negro Alvarez had stolen a knife from the cafete- 
ria and carved into his forearm the chorus to “Jesus Doesn’t Want Me for 

a Sunbeam.” He had more. Vanessa Santamaria, an eighth grader who was 
pretty plain looking except for her thick black hair that, even when braided, 
reached all the way down to her chicken ass, had taken a pair of shears 
from the art room and chopped herself bald. And Brandon Wilkinson, the 
only white dude in the school and he kind of looked like Kurt Cobain—had 
blonde hair, anyway—was getting blow jobs in a third floor maintenance 
closet from all the girls who couldn't wait to light a candle. 

“Pity blow jobs,” Isaac A. added. He sipped at his chocolate milk. “I 
mean, who the hell wants that?” 

Then there was Dante Mata, who not only Isaac A., but Jose and Alex F. 
and Eros and Eddie and Danny Z. all confirmed had run home, turned up 
some Nirvana B-sides, taken his father’s .22 and shot himself in the head. 

“Too bad it wasn’t loaded,’ Alex F. said. “Dante's a real culo son of a 
bitch? 

“T heard it was loaded, Jose said. He spoke slowly. “Loaded as shit.” 

“Hey, Eros said, turning to Danny O. “I hear you and Ileana Solis 
hooked up in Algebra. You two going out now or what?” 

Danny O. shrugged. “Maybe, he said. “Probably.” 


—From the original version of Danny O. TaLKs TO His GIRLFRIEND 
ABOUT BEING IN THE Boys ROOM WITH KurRT COBAIN AT THE END OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


IN THE BOYS ROOM 
WITH KURT COBAIN 


I fake it so real I am beyond fake. 
—Courtney Love 


In the spring of 94, there was some heavy magic in the air. That was 
clear. Everyone was on the brink of bursting out of their skins and 
slipping on their own gore as they moved through the halls. Was 
this just our age? Or was it because Kurt Cobain had shot himself 
in the face? Word traveled fast to us—all the way from wherever 
Seattle was—that nothing would ever be the same. 


I asked for the hall pass. In the boys’ room, I pinched my arm 
with my fingernails until it burned white hot. I pressed my fingers 
into my eyes. The lids slid across the firm jelly. I cast my bleary gaze 
into the mirror. My eyes’ redness satisfied me. My small, sharp face 
relaxed though it still appeared concerned. I would cry for Kurt 
even if I had to fake it. 

When I returned to class, the skin beneath my eyes was red and 
a little bruised. Ileana Solis, whod been grieving in the desk next 
to me, touched my arm and whispered, “I know, baby, I know.’ The 
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hot weight of her hand and her breasts heaving a sorrow-quiver like 
sunny-side-up eggs made me sure that whatever it was, I knew, yes, 
I knew too. She squeezed a little. Her fingernails were painted black. 
On my way to second period, I overheard a girl say to another girl, 
“You try too hard. It’s pathetic.” One crossed her arms while the 
other immediately began to sob. Girls were harsh. But so were boys. 
In ceramics class, I watched Vanessa Santamaria rub clay on her 
face and chest and then cut off all of her hair while Mr. Gleason 
snuck a twenty-minute smoke-break. “In the name of Kurt,’ she 
kept chanting while everyone watched in silence, their hands on 
their blobs of clay. 

I remained somber because everyone else seemed to find Van- 
essas behavior admirable, respectable. I only had to be witness to 
that particular strain of idiocy for one period. At lunch, I met up 
with my buddy Eric who would also be apathetic to the mourning 
of our peers. 

“Hey, Eric said to me mid-bite of chicken patty sandwich, “I 
hear you and Ileana Solis hooked up in Algebra. You two going out 
now or what?” 

I shrugged. “Maybe,” I said. “Probably,” I said. “Be cool,” I 
thought. Eric whistled, took a long drag on his milk carton, burped. 
“Didja guys hear that Armando R. gave himself a tattoo with 
a needle and a ballpoint pen in American History class? It’s going 
to say R.LG.,” Isaac A. said. He arranged his baby carrots, and his 

grapes into a series of penis shapes on the table. 

“What's R.I.G.?” I asked before thinking. 

“You don’t know?” Eric said in disbelief. He and Isaac A. stared 
at me. Isaac A. bit into a carrot, and then whispered, “It means Rest 
In Grunge. Duh.” He pointed to the ceiling and I saw a magazine 
photo of Kurt Cobain tacked up, R.I.G. scrawled in ketchup over his 
face. Eric crushed his milk carton. Someone stumbled and dropped 
their tray of food. Everyone clapped. 

If news traveled fast about who was grieving, it traveled ever 
faster about who wasn't and my older brother Gibran wasn't cry- 
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ing and was making jokes instead, which was as bad as pissing on 
everyone’s pie. He was such a little fuckhead then. 

“Hey, Fucknut Junior!” It was Bato Hernandez, a fat eighth- 
grader with zitty skin who no one messed with anymore. He 
slammed his fist against the table and all the carrots jumped once. 

I noticed he’d colored one of his thumbnails with a black Sharpie. 
“You better talk to your bro,” he said, staring at me. Eric and Isaac 
A. took their trays and left. “No respect for the dead. You don’t even 
wanna know.” 

“So why you tellin’ me?” I said. “Talk to him yourself” 

“That’s the thing,” Bato said, smiling now and the skin around 
his lips looked as if someone had smeared glue all over them just to 
pick it off later. “If it comes to that, there ain't gonna be much talk- 
ing.” He cracked his knuckles. 


I began hearing it all around me. Static. White noise. Heat and 
commotion. On the blacktop now, I was approached by Fausto 
Jimenez, a tiny sixth-grader who liked to poke people in the ass. He 
wore a purple and orange flannel shirt that fit him like a cape. 

“Danny O.! Danny O.!” he screamed. “You hear what your 
doofus brother said? He said maybe now that dirty Kurt’s in hell we 
wont have to smell B.O. and can actually hear some quality guitar. 
He said it, Danny O. Not me!” I threw a Nerf football at him as hard 
as I could. 


In fifth period, Maria Miramontes jabbed me in the back of the 
head. She looked like a sad clown. Maria had heard that my brother 
was telling Kurt Cobain knock-knock jokes and she hoped Bato 
would beat the shit out of him. People wanted justice. They were 
hissing at me, throwing pennies. 

All I had ever wanted in middle school was to be a wallflower. A 
hearty, not-pushed-around wallflower, and recent events were spoil- 
ing this, my brother was spoiling this. I kept turning around in my 
seat, trying to find who was throwing things until Mrs. Caruthers 
threw an eraser at me, and yelled at me to stop “squirming around.” 
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Between classes, I ducked into the boys’ room and noticed 
two pairs of feet in one of the stalls, both wearing the same black 
Converse One-Stars. There was some giggling and then out came 
Brandon Wilkinson and Ileana Solis, except Ileana was no longer 
Ileana because her hair was dyed blonde—blonder than Brandon 
and Maria and Kurt Cobain combined. Her eyes were covered 
in black mascara, and her lips were smeared blood red. Even her 
boobs, I noticed had up and left somewhere. Or maybe she was just 
wearing an extra large shirt. I didn’t know. 

“Hey,” I remember saying, taking her arm. 

“Hey yourself? she said, shrugging me off. “Isaac told me what 
your brother’s been saying” 

“Tsaac A.?” 

“Who else?” she said. 

“No way,’ I said. “Isaac A’s full of shit. He doesn’t know what he’s 
talking about. We all just heard it from Bato Hernandez, like, ten 
minutes ago.” 

“You better talk to your brother. Bato’ been to thirteen Nirvana 
concerts.” She began to well up again. “Oh god, I don’t know what's 
going to happen in the world now.’ Brandon put his arm around 
her to comfort her and copped a feel. He grinned at me. 

I stood in the bathroom and looked in the mirror. I poked my eyes 
again. The door swung open and there he was. Speak of the Devil. 
Fuckhead numero uno. My brother stared at me. 

“You crying?” he said. 

“No,” I said. 

“What are you doing then?” 

“T dont know,’ I said. “Just walking around.” I looked at myself 
in the mirror then at Gibran. We didn’t even look like brothers. 
Not anymore. When we were young, people mistook us for twins. 
We even wore the same clothes. Now we were strangers. Strangers 
sharing a bathroom. In ten years we wouldn't even have that. Why 
would we? The world is filled with millions of bathrooms. What are 
the chances? 
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“Hey, I said. “You talk to Bato Hernandez?” Gibran made a face. 

“Why would I talk to him?” 

“He says youre talking shit. Says he’s gonna beat your ass.” 

“Yeah, why’s that?” 

“T don't know. It’s just what he says. It's probably all talk. You 
know Bato. Dude says all kinds of shit.” 

“Yeah,” Gibran said. “What a fat ass.” I laughed. Gibran laughed 
too. As far as I was concerned we really were not in the middle of 
a rock star’s tragic death. I honestly didn’t care, I just didn’t know 
it, and did't want to be hassled. I started for the door. “Hey wait? 
Gibran said. I turned, smiling at my brother. “Knock knock” 

“Huh?” 

“Not ‘huh; dumbass. It’s a joke. You're supposed to say, “Who's 
there?” 

“Whos there?” 

“Little Danny crying in the boy’s room over a dead, greasy 
white dude.’ Gibran started rolling on the ground laughing. He was 
laughing like crazy. That fuckhead stranger in the bathroom. 


I went to my next class, gym. Everyone was naked in the locker 
room. The walls glistened with fresh paint. Purple and yellow. 
School colors. Chemicals in the air. One by one, they made a circle 
around me, closed in on me, and by the time I noticed what was go- 
ing on, it was too late. I was trapped. I felt as vulnerable as that baby 
on the cover of Nevermind and just as naked. 

“Get on the ground,’ I heard one of them say. 

“T didn't do nothing,’ I said. “My brother's the fuckhead.” 

I got kicked in the stomach and fell to the ground. I lay there, 
tasting the salt and the dust and the flecks of paint across the 
concrete floor. My butt cheeks, slightly pimply, brown, probably 
looked like two rolls of wheat bread. I wished people wouldn't stare 
at me in this state. I lay there until I felt the circle break up a bit, 
felt everyone take a step back and examine me. Then I heard the 
sounds of pants and zippers and shoes. They were getting dressed, 
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and leaving. I tried to move, I wanted to get dressed too, but was 
met each time with a Doc Marten to the head. “Don't move or 
you're dead,’ the owner of the boot said. I closed my eyes and felt 
real tears. I felt cold. I felt a hate for my brother that became a silver 
taste in my mouth. My fuckhead brother. 

Wet and bruised, I crossed the blacktop. School had let out and 
a line of cars along the curb spewed out exhaust, making the air 
wavy and hot. Whistles blew. I realized I wasn't carrying anything— 
no books or binders or backpack—and I didn’t know where Id lost 
everything. I didn't feel like backtracking, so I moved forward. I 
crossed the blacktop and made my way through the crowd. There 
was some chanting going on to my left and when I got closer, I saw 
that a circle had formed around two boys letting each other have it. 
Or more like: one boy letting the other really have it. Once I could 
see past the flailing limbs, I noticed it was Isaac A. pounding on 
Brandon W. Isaac A’s face was fire. His flannel shirt was stained 
with blood. I asked the person next to me what was going on and 
he said they were fighting over Georgina Acosta and what a stupid 
thing to fight about. 

There was some heavy magic in the air. That much was clear. 
Everyone was on the brink of something else. Bursting out of 
their skin and rolling around on the pavement in a slimy new 
mess. Then I heard my name called. Alex F and Danny Z. running 
towards me and waving their arms. They told me they'd just come 
from the eighth grade wing where Bato had my brother cornered 
in the boys’ room. 

“Bato’s gonna kill him, man!” Alex E. panted. “Your brother, he 
wont stop telling jokes. Bato’s really gonna do it!” I shrugged. I was 
going to do nothing. Danny Z. sat on his ass and put his face in his 
hands. Alex F. looked at his shoes and then turned around and left. 
I felt relief because Bato had cornered my brother in the boys’ room 
and he was really going to let him have it for being such a fuckhead 
asshole, but one thing was for sure: it wouldn't be me. It definitely 
wasn't going to be me. 
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As I skulk on the brittle leaves of grass, I hear the flat and distant texture of 
music shackled to the potential of Auto-Tune. The great volume attempts 
to draw the metastatic excess of the past into the lean decrepitude of the 
present. Sharp and pubescent, playful and sad, those digitized lyrics pulse 
from beyond the suburb’s gate. From the desiccated rhizome, translucent 
apparitions flicker and overlap each other in liminal recollection. Half- 
remembered lovers, those clumsily groped in restrooms and public parks, 
those met through the grainy pixilation of internet postings come back to 
me on the song’s mechanical beat. 

And as I slink through the abandoned yards, pulverizing dead blades 
with soft footfalls and ill at ease from those dormant lusts for long disap- 
peared men, I see the lawn’s flow is constricted by a twisted rusty fence; for 
now this jagged row of cast iron is the only impediment to free flow and 
emptiness, motion and hunger, scavenging and hoarding. The faux spears, 
once linked by bars against the imagined weight of poverty, can be rent 
by my malnourished hands. The shape of the archaic yet juvenile rhythm 
insists I trail it to its two-channeled source. Amongst the hollow shells of 
McMansions—the crumbling alpine facades—the pulsations are magnified. 
Its title like my apparition’s names contain sounds my mouth has forgotten 
in solitude. 


—From the original version of PostLUDE 


POST 


T eat and am still empty. 
At least I think Iam. 


I am sweating out my brain through my pores into the vacuum that 
surrounds me. Zero pressure sucks away life, leaving me, well, empty. 


I engage in intercourse. It means nothing. Empty once again. 


Stick it in. Stretch it out. It never fills me up. Cum and cum, time 
and time again. Nothing. Spit. Wipe. Leave. I trawl down the streets 
that lattice this valley. Three figures come into view, none of which 
I would call entirely human. There are no personal encounters 
here. They regard me from a distance. Little to no lust in them, for 
me, from this distance. A mother and her children; a man and two 
lovers. I can't tell exactly what they might be. What they might have 
been and have become. I ignore them. The Valley is mine. 


I do not do this for pleasure. It brings no peace of mind. It satisfies 
no particular desire, because I have none. The demons of this valley 
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want me. So why fight? Turn. Shift. Thrust. Receive. It all comes 
down to simple motions. And emptiness. 


Pay it forward. Take it or give it. Makes no difference. Nothing is 
filled, only emptied. Others are objects. I don't know how else to put 
it. I have trouble telling what is a stranger and what is, say, a chair. 
Pll hump them both, but neither will probably satisfy me. Maybe, 

I think, maybe another one will. Maybe this one will. Spit. Push. 
Grunt. The number climbs. 


There is no longer agreement on what is sexy; no one to tell us what 
to sex. Flash bulbs. Shoes. Humping the pages of a thick book while 
I slam it shut and open it again, repeatedly. Sucking. Rubbing. Even 
when I try not to seek it, sex follows. I am standing in what used to 
be the bathroom of a stadium, where somehow there’s still electric- 
ity. My eyes flick back and forth over the dozen television screens in 
front of me as I stand at the urinal. Wall-mounted screens too high 
to reach, spunking into my eyes. An enormous pile of shit hits the 
floor beside me. A man pulls up his pants, turns to walk away, and 
slips in it. He lands on the floor. I turn my attention back to the tele- 
visions. Giada de Laurentis is eating spaghetti on the screen in front 
of me. A few screens down, Eli Manning is selling compact cars. 
Cut to the next commercial. Fuck the man on the floor. I want to, I 
mean, yes, I fuck him in the ass as we roll in his filth. He’s hurt one 
of his knees, it seems; that’s why he can’t get away. I already have my 
pants around my knees and I throw my belt through his mouth. ’m 
not sure if I want this to end. He's trying to gnaw through the belt, I 
think. I think that’s what those sounds mean. Behind me, the televi- 
sions have returned to their programming: a Top Forty countdown. 
I time my thrusting and do my best to sing along: 


You know you love me, I know you care 
Just shout whenever, and I'll be there 
You are my love, you are my heart 
And we will never, ever, ever be apart 
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If you hear clawed feet, keep to shadows. Ditto wheels. The ones 
with wheels will run you down. The homes at the edge of the hills 
are filled with dangerous appliances. In the wood-paneled living 
rooms of split-level homes, tables, yes even tables, scourge anything 
human that might remain. Some defect in their making, brought to 
life by the radiation. The first whiff of a soul engages hunt, gather, 
and destroy mode. Kitchen disposals you could imagine, but tables? 
Even tables join in the hunt, bending towards the smell of souls. So 
the only ones of us alive are those who are empty. A sense of self 
only makes you weak; we must remain empty. 


Sometimes I think I can remember a different time, long ago. 
Before the valley ached with radiation. But those days are gone. 
Rimmed. Roughed. Rubbed out. The valley’s sex colliding off itself. 
Old billboards fetishizing vegetables: It really is bigger. I let go of the 
belt and look up. The television shows a dirty bathroom with a row 
of urinals against one wall. It might as well be here. A figure that 
might be me helicopters his dick and then slaps it against another 
figure that might also be me. I can't really be sure. 


Even my apartment building is sexy, crumbling into its arthritic 
hips. Room 392: the ochre paint above the doorframe flakes. 
Room 64: the collie man gives mean head despite his Alpo breath. 
Room 450: the inbred family is just sitting down to dinner in an 
irradiated room, a husband/father and three daughter/wives. They 
keep their steak knives at the ready long after dinner is over, so I 
don't bother them. 


And I am part of this thing, this constant wanting. I am afflicted, 
perhaps, deathly ill with something that, in more civilized times 
might be diagnosed and cured, but here plays out in the daily search 
for something else to fuck. 


Whispered theories circulate about life beyond the valley. They 
say, from behind the grated windows of a stillborn elevator, that 
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there are working farms if only we could get there. But they betray 
their naiveté with this religious we. There is no we. From behind 
the grate, the high priest of we describes something he calls meat 
and gardens producing vegetables. There are three of them in there, 
gaunt from lack of meat and vegetables. Fuck these morons. Break 
down the elevator door. Well, yes, I do. I fill them with meat. 


I leave this bizarre place of worship and, walking down the street, 
come across a solitary man. He sharpens knives in an old pawn- 
shop. We regard each other from opposite sides of the door. I walk 
on, to the burned out husk of concrete that was once a building. 
Hidden from the lights of the stadium by the remaining building 
wall, I wait for the man with the knives to leave his shop. 


Snowy ash clings to the unilluminated spaces. Communion melts 
on the dry tongue, the psychic drifts off the valley. It is self-hate that 
sustains me. Iam a home appliance tunable to static, only. I drip. 

I am an overcast table trudging through the falling ash. I fuck be- 
cause I want the shiny stainless steel kitchenware and oak and with 
cherry accent countertop. Today will be the shrink-wrapped day of 
the soul. Break the seal. A hiss of stale air. Maintaining the skulls is 
my way of keeping at least something of their essence. A vocation. I 
run a funeral parlor without a license. 


You are my love, you are my heart 
And we will never, ever, ever be apart 


Sneakers scuff the ash in the road past the burned out building. 
He doesn't go quietly. I will make of him a table. I have made snow 
shoes from the other human furnishings. 


For you, I would have done whatever 

And I just can't believe we're here together 
And I wanna play it cool, but I’m losin you 
Ill buy you anything, I'll buy you any ring 
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Render the useless with purpose. Walking one day, I come across 

a boy scrounging around in the back room of what used to be a 
grocery store. There is nowhere to run. I drag him to what used to 
be a parking lot and sodomize him. Finished, I squat over his prone 
body. Was I aroused at his physique? No, it was his internal organs. 
I want what's inside; if only I knew how to get it. 


I am always hunting. My prey is bread and circus in one. Apple pie 
and rodeo. I am seeking communion. I am awaiting vocation. I am 
looking for that special someone beneath the speakers that loop 
repeatedly through the immortal lines of whatever God or protec- 
tor has his eyes on me and a plan in his heart. 


And I'm in pieces, baby fix me 
And just shake me ‘til you wake me from this bad dream 


The boy is slowly coming around. We are still outside. He is lying 
on his back in the snowfall of ash. Ash is streaked on both his 
cheeks and on his forehead. He turns his head from side to side, 
as if avoiding the sight of something awful, and then he opens his 
eyes. He opens his mouth to speak but cannot. I do not know if he 
ever could. 


And I was like baby, baby, baby, oh 
Like baby, baby, baby, no 


I devour him whole. I am still empty. 
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In an attempt to create a sort of tourism, they built a drive along our river, 
complete with walkway and ornate streetlights. The path is quite inviting, 
almost romantic, until the distant factory comes into focus. The children 
call that industrial monstrosity a cloud-maker. Soon enough they won't re- 
member a time when one didnt have to look both ways before reaching the 
water’s edge. Now don't get me wrong, I’m all for improvements. I suppose 
there are things that anticipated revenue can go towards. But what good is 
anticipati” when you know there's other plans beyond your control? Before 
too long, billboards will broadcast the latest gimmick sprouted from those 
big-city agencies, telling us to drink their latest client—enticing the drivers 
speeding along the new concrete curves. “After one sip, you'll be transported 
to the rolling hills of Scotland.” Sure enough, taking that turn after two 
glasses they'll be riding Nessy through the big lagoon in the sky. If you stand 
at the right spot, you can find yourself between two states of caution. One 
side, the 25 mile per hour sign, kiddie corner to thick tire tracks. On the 
other, the river. I suppose if you saw the river for the first time, like most of 
these newcomers, you wouldn't think nothing of it—just a typical body of 
water. But if you look closer, it’s your typical reservoir for commercial waste. 
Oh, they’ll make sure it looks good though. And before you head on back 
home, stop at our railway museum and cast the memory of your visit into a 
train using our new mold-o-rama contraption. 


—From the original version of THE RIVER 


RIVER 


Jess sat in the barber’s chair waiting for Mama’s hairdresser to 
trim her hair. It was still a few hours before noon but sweat trailed 
down her neck and pooled in her clavicle. She lifted her T-shirt 
to dab the sweat from her pregnant belly with the soft cotton tail. 
She glanced at the clippers in front of her. She faced the mirror. 
Her preteen face still had the unformed androgyny of childhood. 
Her long red hair cascaded down her face and neck. The split ends 
and frizz gave her an erratic halo. Her eyes began to glisten. She 
would miss running her hands over Derrick’s buzzed scalp. She 
admired the symmetry of his skull. It was the only pleasure she got 
as he pumped away on top of her. But a few minutes of tedium and 
physical awkwardness were a small price to pay for the cigarettes 
and booze he brought her. 

No use waiting for the hairdresser to come out of the bathroom. 
She grabbed the clippers and switched them on. She sheared her 
head. The vibrations made her face appear watery in the reflection 
as if she were looking up at herself from the bottom of the river. As 
her hair fell, she resembled Derrick’s corpse at the bottom of the 
river. She could smell stale smoke in the fallen locks. 

After school, she and Derrick hung out on the sandbank in 
the river. He smoked and flicked cigarette butts into the river. He 
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taunted her this way until she shimmied out of her cut-offs. The 
sun would darken his face as he approached her. She would glance 
over at Samantha who was hiding in the woods. Jess would close 
her eyes and imagine an island of cigarette butts as he crawled on 
top of her and did his business. With each jackrabbit thrust, she 
would add more cigarette butts and emptied bottles of rum to the 
floating island of her mind. The future remnants of the fun she and 
Samantha would have on the river. She was sad Derrick had died. It 
was going to bea lot harder to get fucked up now. But she consoled 
herself with the fact she could act like a widow and would never 
have to explain why she didn’t date boys. 

Samantha had offered to get fucked, but Jess wanted her girl- 
friend to stay pure. And after Jess got knocked up, she didn’t even 
have to let Derrick fuck her any more. He brought her the cigarettes 
and booze that he caged from his mother and stepfather out of an 
awkward sense of concern for his baby’s mother. But Derrick didn't 
really have a role outside of bringing her smokes and booze. Mama 
knew Derrick was the father, but did her best to pretend it was an 
immaculate conception. Samantha was excited because she was go- 
ing to get to act like a daddy. Jess just wanted the little monster out 
of her guts. She hated feeling like she had to pee all the time. 

Wher Jess had finished shaving her head, she threw the ten-dol- 
lar bill Mama gave her on the pile of hair on the floor and walked 
out of the hairdresser’s. The summer sun bit into her creamy skin 
as she stretched her stick thin arms towards the sky. With surpris- 
ing speed, someone's arms reached around her belly. The delicate 
hands locked fingers in front of her. Moist kisses studded the back 
of her neck. Samantha fully enveloped her. If there were passers-by, 
they would assume these were the kisses of prepubescent tomboys. 
Samantha led her girlfriend from the town square to the river. 

Samantha sat behind Jess on the banks of the slowly churning 
muddy water. Tall tufts of wild grass and a row of cypress formed a 
barrier between the world and the tryst. Jess’s freckles sparkled in 
the sun. Samantha stripped Jess garment by garment. Her fingers 
would suddenly rise to race across the new velour-like texture of 
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her scalp. Once naked, Jess darted into the sluggish currents. Her 
pale body cut across the dark water as she raced to the sandbar. 
Water poured from her engorged belly and rail thin arms as she 
emerged from the water. 

Samantha wanted to watch, but felt like she was looking at some 
divinity in a holy spot. When the mound of sludge and sand had 
been a locus for fucking, it held a fascination for her. But since 
Derrick had drowned near that spot, it seemed like a sacred ground 
where her girlfriend had made life. The uneasy tension between life 
and death made her cry. She looked up when she heard the faint 
splash of Jess returning to the water. She swum clumsily, carrying 
something in her arm. Samantha wondered what keepsake she had 
retrieved. She wondered if it would create a wall between them. 

Jess emerged once more. She lifted a bottle of light rum above 
her head triumphantly. “That dick always had a stash over there.” 
She unscrewed the cap and tossed it into the water. She took a 
mouthful of booze. It sloshed from her thin lips, over her round 
belly. She handed the bottle to Samantha who put it to her lips 
but did't drink. Her pregnant girlfriend plopped in the soft mud 
beside her. 


Samantha dropped in the mud beside Jess. Samantha removed 
a bottle from her coat and handed it to Jess. Jess brought the bottle 
to her mouth and felt it slosh out her thin lips and over her round 
belly. She tossed the cap into the water. “That dick,’ Jess said, point- 
ing. “He always had a stash over there.” Jess lifted the bottle of rum 
above her head. She emerged. She felt like she was emerging. 

Would the whole thing create a wall between Samantha and 
her? Jess watched Samantha swim clumsily toward where she had 
pointed, where Derrick always kept the good shit. Derrick, she 
thought. But since Derrick had drowned near the spot where he 
kept the good shit, it seemed like her girlfriend was swimming 
toward sacred ground. A mound of sludge. A locus for fucking. It 
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still held a fascination to Jess and she dove in after Samantha. Water 
poured from Jess’s engorged belly. Her body moved across the dark 
water as she moved to the sandbar. She moved across the slug- 

gish currents. She brought her hands to her head and moved them 
across her bald scalp. 

When she arrived, Samantha wrapped her in her shed-off 
clothes and Jess watched as her girlfriend’s freckles sparkled in the 
sun. Tall tufts of wild grass and a row of cypresses formed a barrier 
between the world and the fucking. Samantha sat behind Jess on the 
banks and slowly churned the muddy water. 

Jess was led by Samantha from the river into town. Passers-by 
would assume these were the kisses of prepubescent tomboys. She 
fully enveloped her. Her moist kisses studded the back of her neck. 
The delicate hands locked fingers with hers. With surprising speed, 
she wrapped her arms around her belly. The sun bit into her skin as 
she stretched her thin arms upward. 

When Jess had finished shaving her head, shed thrown the ten- 
dollar bill mama had given her onto the pile of hair on the floor. 
Now Jess could see she was going back. Samantha was leading her 
back. 

She hated feeling like she had to pee all the time. Jess just wanted 
the thing out of her guts. Samantha was excited though. She knew 
she was going to get to act like a real dad. Everyone knew Derrick 
was the real dad, even if everyone—mama included—walked and 
talked as if Jess had her own version of the immaculate concep- 
tion, and kicking around in there was Christ himself. Then again, 
Derrick didn’t really have a role besides bringing Jess smokes and 
booze, taking her to the river, showing her his glowing stash. Usu- 
ally, though, he just brought the cigarettes and booze he was able to 
swipe from his own mother, his own stepfather, his own small sense 
of duty for the mother of his child. It did't matter. After Jess got 
knocked up, Derrick was done fucking her anyway. 

Samantha had offered herself to Derrick. Samantha had told Jess 
this. But Jess had slapped Samantha. Jess had wanted her girlfriend 
to stay pure. 
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Samantha squeezed Jess’s hand and led her deeper and deeper 
into town. The sidewalk fried up both their feet. At least she was a 
widow now, Jess thought. At least she could act like a widow and 
never have to explain why she didn’t date boys anymore. 

Though it was going to be harder to get fucked up now, now that 
Derrick was gone. The future remnants would be left up to Jess and 
Samantha, floating like cigarette butts and broken condoms and 
beer cans into the river. “You gonna help me...?” Jess closed her 
eyes, imagined an island of brown squeezed out cigarette butts and 
she herself on top of this island, legs spread, waiting for Derrick to 
mount her but popping out a baby instead. She pulled at Samantha's 
arm, hard, and saw how the sun, right above them now, darkened 
her face. 

Derrick was no good. Jess knew Samantha knew it. Derrick 
taunted her. Hit her. Fed her and left her with nothing more than 
water for brains and a full belly. He flicked cigarettes at her. He 
dunked her head in the river. After school, he once asked her to 
meet him at the sandbar and he told her he loved her. “You gonna 
help...” Jess rubbed at her scalp once more. She could almost feel 
the phantom locks. Jess could see her hair fall to the floor like 
Derrick’s body sinking towards the bottom of the river. Jess looked 
down at Derrick. His face appeared watery in the reflection, as if 
she was looking down at herself. 

Bald ass head. 

Samantha sat Jess down in the padded chair and made sure to 
sit next to her, to hold her hand and tell her everything was going 
to be okay. She handed Jess a pair of clippers and said look and Jess 
looked into a foggy mirror before her. The clippers began buzzing 
in her hand. Jess looked around. No use waiting for the hairdresser 
to come out. Samantha laughed. “You are the hairdresser. You want 
me to help you or not?” Jess admired the symmetry of her own 
skull. She would miss running her hands over her own head, just as 
she now missed running her hands over Derrick’s. Her eyes began 
to glisten. She brought the blade to her head and watched as locks 
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of hair sprouted like weeds overnight. Split ends. Frizz. An erratic 
halo. Long red hair leapt out like snakes from a tree, waves onto 
the shore. She looked hard into the mirror. Her face shapeless, her 
eyes blank. She glanced at the clippers in her hands. Mama would 
never let her go to the baby’s daddy’s funeral, not with those 
shaggy-ass bangs. 

“Now cut them,’ Samantha said. 

Jess lifted her shirt to dab the sweat from her pregnant belly. It 
was still a few hours before noon but sweat trailed down her neck 
and pooled in her belly. 

The baby was drowning. 

She sat in the barber's chair waiting for mama’s hairdresser to 
trim her hair. 
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The lobby lacked an information desk and no one walked or stood around. 
The surrounding inanimate dwarfed his soul. With trepidation, he searched 
the hallway for the correct entrance. Upon opening Door 23, stairs threaded 
up to a point of infinity through a narrow dull metal tunnel sparsely lit 

by a single file line of lamps hanging limp from a ceiling lost to darkness. 
Lamps aside, the passage, with its stark metal composition, took on more 
the appearance of an air duct than a stairway. He anticipated, at least, a hint 
of handrails at the edges of the hard punches of light, but none material- 
ized when his hands sunk into the tight gloom. No one could possibly be 
expected to climb this! More than twenty-three flights of stairs stared back 
at him. It didn’t make any sense. There must be some mistake, thought Stan- 
ley. He walked down the hallway scanning the two rows of doors. No other 
Door 23 existed. In his search for elevators, Stanley found them located in 
the middle of the hallway. The elevators, however, didn't have buttons to call 
a car. Instead, there was a panel with a lock. He didn't have a key, obvi- 
ously, so he tried the other doors for not-so-extensive staircases. Every door 
opened onto a staircase that had no end. Except for one. The view behind 
Door 5 held promise. The staircase trajectory didn’t appear quite so steep 
and Stanley imagined that he saw a door at its terminus. He figured that if 
he could get to another floor he might be able to find an elevator that didn’t 
require a key. 


—From the original version of STANLEY PAWN 


STANLEY 


I press my hand against my chest in an attempt to feel the other 
side. My thin fingers gouge at the slivers of meat between the 
uneven structure of my ribs, desperately seeking entrance into the 
cavity where a jittering, frantic, frenetic arrhythmia resides. I dig 
and dig but there is nothing inside, only an anxious muscle, an 
uneven beat. Reassurance of why I’m alone. 

There is no relief in this darkened room illuminated only by the 
red 3:12 beaming from the clock on the bed stand. The alarm is not 
set. Nowhere to go. No one expecting to see me. The room shakes 
with my body. The walls curl in on me like a fist. And each time 
sleep finds me, fear chases it away. More hot sweats. Continuously 
cycling thoughts. Agony. 

The sharpness of anxiety stabs at the nothingness of my being. 
The stale odor filling this space assaults my lungs. No circulation. 
Not a hint of a breeze. Stagnant, sticky air. I close my eyes. Sleep 
comes. I fall into a black hole. The weight of the infinite gravity, 
no longer a weak force, weighs down, crushing me. Smashing out 
existence. Breathing ceases as the body’s partial pressures falter. 

I give in. The last of the nitrogen and oxygen and carbon dioxide 
seep from my lungs, dissipate, preparing for evacuation. 
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I no longer breathe. Some nervous reaction jolts me back into 
the world with panicked gasps. The claustrophobia of a black 
mass crushes my chest. A calico cat stares at my face. Her broken- 
toothed mouth drapes open and her curled tongue peaks from the 
orange smudged muzzle. Oceanic sounds of the highway pour in 
from the window. The cat claws at my nose. Bites at my face. Small 
canines now appear tearing at the flesh and as hard as I try, I cannot 
move. I thrash uselessly. The claws slash away what is left of the 
skin. I scream, but it merely comes out as a gurgle, a slurred vibra- 
tion. I scream and kick and swat and crash. To the floor. 


The window shades have been split open in the daylight. Pro- 
nounced arcs of salt in my armpits refract the beams. The peculiar 
light of another morning exposes the blood on my fingertips. The 
skin beneath my nails. I trudge into the living room and collapse 
on the sofa. My heart isn’t quite so stymied. It is possible that I don’t 
need her anymore. 

In the bathroom I attempt to shower. A reflection in the mirror 
reveals the stress induced, sleep derived, self-mutilation—my face 
and arms covered in scratches from my own uncontrollable hands. 
Turn away. Too much to bear. 

I cup my genitals, ensuring they are still intact. They burn as I 
check for sores, rashes, herpes lumps. This shit has to stop. I piss. It 
burns. 


A cell phone beeps to life. I can’t take it or the seven other mes- 
sages and missed calls she left. Another beep. Throw the phone 
against the wall. It shatters. Footsteps fall throughout the hall, echo 
in the twisting void of my brain. Stare out of the peep-hole. Blurred 
images stop and my racing heart wants nothing more than for them 
to leave me alone. Pray that they do not knock at my door. The 
shadows fall back, creep away across the floor. 

Memories of near-human forms mock me. “Fuck.” “You fucking 
idiot” “You're a fucking moron you worthless shit. Ass. Cock ass.” 
Fuck. My brain won't stop screaming at the back of my face. 
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My pubes burn. Eyes are on fire—they are being sucked from 
the sockets by the lifeless vacuum of this apartment. If I stay in this 
terrible place I will die. But opening the door means people. The air 
grows thinner. Until I break free with my last breath. My last gulp 
of life. I fling myself free into the hallway. 

Gather the nerve to walk to the mailroom. The walls follow. 
Sweat. Panic. Make no eye contact and I might not exist. What did I 
do to you? What do you know that I can’t remember? My landlady 
approaches. Her steps. The cat. That demonic fucking cat is after 
me. Turn and run. Slam the door shut. 

I can never leave the walls of this room but they grow closer 
as my sense of dread explodes. I pace. Pacing. Mumbling. “Idiot.” 
“Dumbfuck.” The words bounce and pong and collide in my skull. 

Bright lights. Bad city. There is no place for me in this horrible 
landscape. Pour another glass of vodka and the hands shake. It 
spills down my throat. Across the emaciated frame to the floor. The 
glass drops, breaks. The shards. The mess. On my immaculate wood 
floors. Fall to my knees and weep. Run back to the sheets. Lay flat 
beneath. Block out those things too unbearable to take—the things 
I cannot control. 


Gonorrhea’s onset takes two to fourteen days. Is this why she 
continues to call? Chlamydia turns the urine green and burns to the 
point one doubles over in pain, a sensation I know too well. The test 
alone requires a cotton swab to be threaded through the tip of the 
penis to the back of the urethra. Swollen lumps in the groin could 
be an inflamed lymph node. It could also be syphilis. See: herpes. 


She knows. Katherine knows. I don’t know how but she fucking 
knows. She'll see the discharge. In two to four weeks the sores will 
surface, purulent. 

Irregular heartbeats are impossible to describe. You'll know one 
when you miss it. And at that instant all motion, control, ceases. 
The body spasms in a final attempt to kick back into some sort of 
life. This happens over and over throughout the night as I accept 
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my fate. I will die. Tonight the fear sets in and settles over my bed, 
crushes my chest, and each time sleep attempts to find me, it can’t. 
If I give in I will never wake. And as hard as I try, I still can’t find 
slumber. That cat. The fucking miserable creature is clawing at 

the door again. Scratching away the finish of the door. Splintering 
what's within. 


I can't think. Cart eat. Can't sleep. Can’t die. Can't fuck. Can't 
breathe. Can't piss. This bag of bones. This damned bag of bones. 
Can't something just rid this apartment of this bag of bones? Re- 
grettably fractured and never what it wants to be: dead. 

Stand next to the door for what might be an hour. I can't leave. 
Mustr't leave. What is out there waiting for me? What have I done? 
Why am I such a fucking dumb fuck? What's out there? People, 
that’s what’s out there. They will see me. I can’t take it. Can't leave. 
What if she’s out there waiting? She'll see my seeping wounds. And 
the cat. That fucking cat is waiting for me. I'll kill it—I can’t help. Pll 
pick it up by the tail and pound out its brains against the walls. Pll 
do it. Pll fucking do it I swear. But what if she sees me kill the cat? 
Then it will be over. Everything over. Everything lost. I stand longer 
by the door. Praying no one will see me, sense me, standing here 
from the other side. 

“Stanley,” her voice says. “Stanley Pawn? Is that you? I can hear 
you leaning again the door for Christsake” 

A banging rattles the door. Shatters the core of my nerves. 
Needles attack my marrow. “Stanley. Stanley Pawn. I know youre in 
there. And I know what you did you dick,’ her voice says. “Grow up 
and open up this door and talk to me like an adult. I deserve that 
much. You owe me an explanation.” 


I'm frozen. Nothing stirs inside. 
“Why won't you talk to me? Why are you ignoring me? Who 
was she? Who is the dirty whore? Other than you. What the fuck is 


wrong with you?” 
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I shake. Hands on my knees. Spittle strings from my lips to the 
floor. I force myself to not reach up, but the brass knob begins to 
turn against my will. Cold against my wet palm. A frail arm at- 
tempts to steady. To hold things in place as they are. Knowing that 
opening one door will only close another, forcing me to face what I 
have created on the other side. 
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The movers arrive in a massive white truck that looks like the space shuttle. 
Dwayne watches from the kitchen window as three men pile out of the cab. 
They wear matching white t-shirts, white overalls, and brown boots. One 
holds a clipboard. All three are large and rounded. Their scalps are shaved 
or cut short. In the heat they look helpless, a race of infant brutes. 

Dwayne eats ice cream over the kitchen sink, content to continue taking 
bites until they head to the front door. He thinks of Carrie and the kids, 
running errands before heading back to the hotel. Carrie hadn't wanted to 
be here. “It'll just be easier; she had said. 

When the movers head towards the house Dwayne sets the container of 
ice cream in the sink and meets them at the door, waving them in with his 
spoon. The men shuffle as a unit, and on the hardwood floor of the atrium 
the three look like bowling pins. The one with the clipboard introduces 
himself as Frank. 


« » 


he internet says you can move anything,’ Dwayne says. 

“T believe you asked, “Will we move an elephant, no questions asked?” 
Frank says. 

“T don't actually own an elephant; Dwayne says. 

“That’s a real shame,’ Frank says. “We brought our biggest truck.” 
he thing is, my wife wants to take it all” 

“Well,” Frank says, looking over the atrium into the dining room and 
kitchen beyond, “we brought our biggest truck” 


« 


—From the original version of THE MovERS 


MOVERS 


There was the warped brown door you opened with a shove, the 
smooth cement floor that squeaked on your shoes, the scratchy rugs 
pricking your face as you slept. There were the barn-red slats now a 
deep burnt sunset. Black sandpaper shingles. Daredevil dives. The 
solitary window too high to look out, too small for much light. 


There was the shameless Mae West poster making eyes at the door. 
There were Mae West's tits. There were boyhood blushes and house- 
cat eyes that slunk along the cold hard floor and up the wall to Mae. 


There was a rusted George Foreman he only used once. A propane 
tank in the corner. A half-empty case of Bud. 


There was cheap drywall painted dull and off-white. There was a 
hole in the corner where yellow insulation peaked through. There 
were secrets in the hole: a half-empty fifth of Jack, an unsmoked 
pack of Camel, a well-creased Playboy (May ’72), a Pete Rose 
rookie card, signed and overvalued. 


There was a shed. There were summers. There was a funeral. 
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There were two baseballs, a football, and a drawer full of screws. 
Saws and a workbench. Cracked, wrinkled hands. 


Disagreements and scuffles. Misremembered paisley furniture. 
Photos of Dad. A manual radio. Marty Brennaman's voice, tingling 
the musty air. 


There was a handmade table. There was a crushed thumb. Second- 
hand Emerson lying open by the couch. 


There were images and thoughts, feelings and ideas. 


There were hungry storytellers. There was the rumor about Grandpa. 
There was the truth. There was Grandpa. 


‘The facts that loomed so large in the fogs of yesterday—property, 
climate, breeding, personal beauty and the like, have strangely 
changed their proportions. All that we reckoned settled shakes 
and rattles; and literatures, cities, climates, religions leave their 
foundations and dance before their eyes. 


Or maybe “about” is the wrong word. “About” implies some degree 
of exclusivity. A rumor about someone—say, my blond-haired, 
angel-faced cousin Jared, whom everyone for some reason loves, 
eating Band-Aids on the playground in 5th grade—ties them to the 
act and the act to a time. It’s like a bundle you pull apart one string 
at a time— Who, Jared? Whatd he do? When was this again? Well 
you don’t say—and pass on intact to the next person. 


But say it’s not a rumor about Jared but instead a rumor involving 
Jared. Now we've got a little more breathing room, and perhaps 
some saving grace for my poor cousin, who’s really not so bad and 
who may or may not be the one eating darkened, used-up Band- 
Aids. Because a rumor involving Jared doesn't necessarily establish 
Jared as the rumor’s protagonist. It only places him at the scene of 
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the rumor, makes him part of the context, turns him into a neces- 
sary presence who may have supplied the Band-Aid or witnessed 
the act or merely been the one bleeding. 


Who knows. There’s a lot to figure out—the mutable mystery of life, 
passed person to person and remade and all that. 


Which is all to say ’'m changing what I said before: there wasn't a 
rumor about Grandpa so much as a rumor involving Grandpa. And 
this rumor Grandpa would neither confirm nor deny for reasons 
none of us ever knew. To pique our interest, maybe, or drive us 
crazy or keep us wondering about this world we live in. Or may- 
be—more likely—Grandpa knew the mystery of a rumor involving 
him and Woodlawn would keep us coming back when without 

it wed have told Ohio adios amigo long ago, bust out and be long 
gone by now. 


Anyway, Grandpa died, as grandpas do, and at the wake my Uncle 
Joe began reading the flat, modern translation of Corinthians in a 
flat Midwestern accent that felt to me like Grandpa and home. 


“Now I am going to tell you a mystery,’ he intoned. “We are not all 
going to fall asleep, but we are all going to be changed, instantly. In 
the twinkling of an eye.” 


He paused and cleared his throat, a little machine-gun brum-rum-um. 
“When the last trumpet sounds,” he continued. “The trumpet. Is go- 
ing to sound. And then the dead will be raised imperishable, and we 
shall be changed, because this perishable nature of ours must put on 


imperishability. This mortal nature must put on immortality.” 


There was shifting and there was sniffling and distractions. 
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“And when this mortal hath put on immortality,’ Uncle Joe said, 
wavering voice rising, “then shall be brought to pass the saying that 
is written: Death is swallowed up in victory. Death, where is your 
victory? O Death, where is thy sting?” 


“Bendiga su alma,’ I heard my mom whisper through tears. 


“The sting of death is sin. And then the power of sin comes from 
the Law. Thank God, then, for giving us the victory through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 


I stared at my feet and tried to focus. 


“Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmovable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know 
that your labor is not in vain in the Lord” 


And on the next day at the funeral ‘neath the piercing sun we stood, 
silent, for truly it was a time of remembrance, and all shall one day 
experience yet not experience a solemn descent such as this of my 
grandfather, and as the coffin creaked down and a flock of geese 
squawked a chorus of kazoos, the new priest, hardly older than 
Cousin Jared, prayed aloud. 


“And let perpetual light shine upon him. May he rest in peace. 
Amen. And may his soul, and the animze 6mnium of all the faithful 
defunctérum, per misericordiam Dei requiéscant in pace.” 


Amen, we said—or rather mumbled, with the exception of my war- 
bly mom, who blurted it out as though staring at the face of God 
himself—and I looked in the eyes of my gathered cousins, counting 
the seconds until we might loosen our ties and confirm this rumor 
that very much involved the father of my father who hath passed 
from this dust to the light of the Lord. 


And yet here again see the swift circumscription! 
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Did we even bother exploring Grandpa's closet? No, we did not. (It 
smells like his farts and might be unsafe for pregnant women and 
children.) Did we look inside his attic? No. (Who even uses an attic 
anymore?) Did we unearth the rose garden? No. (To spoil such an 
Eden would be sin.) 
No, we went straight for the shed where he spent so much time, 
and where we passed so much of ours with him. As far as we were 
concerned, Grandpa was that shed. 
Do you know what a shed is? 
Webster’s dictionary defines shed as the following: 

shed \shed\ n.—a slight structure built for shelter or storage. 
Webster's dictionary defines slight as the following: 

slight \slit\ n. - a humiliating discourtesy. 
Webster's dictionary defines shelter as the following: 

shelter \shel-ter\ n. - something that gives protection. 


Storage: 


storage \stohr-ij\ n. - a safe space for preserving goods in the 
event of future need. 


Structure: 
structure \strehk-cher\ n. - something made up of interde- 


pendent parts in a definite pattern or organization; arrange- 
ment or relationship of elements in a substance or system. 
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And finally, built: 


built \bilt\ vb. - to have gradually developed, united, or 
brought into existence. 


And so what happened in the end, without mincing words or 
trading meaning, and to be perfectly clear about what we found, 
what we did was we went straight for that discourteous, humiliat- 
ing arrangement of elements in a definite pattern, a pattern which 
Grandpa gradually, and by his own hand, brought into existence for 
the sole purpose of giving protection for that safe space where he 
might preserve goods in the event of future need. 


Is what we did. 


Good as is discourse, silence is better, and shames it. The length 
of the discourse indicates the distance of thought betwixt the 
speaker and the hearer. If they were at a perfect understanding 
in any part, no words would be necessary thereon. If at one in 
all parts, no words would be suffered. 


And it took a while to find what we were looking for, there among 
the rookie cards and the radio, beneath Mae West and the wink of 
a window above her. Jared grabbed a nine iron with a wistful smile. 
Joe laughed when he had to shoulder the door closed, an old-man 
hmp coming from the tense sphincter of his lips. Javy’s hands sifted 
the screws. I paged through the Emerson, reading the fuck he’s say- 
ing? annotations and wondering if they were Grandpa's or a long- 
dead reader before him, if he yes this is it bought it for the text or 
the margins, looking absently for clues about where to look next. 


But we found it soon enough, Javy or Joe or me, maybe Jared—we 
were all involved. And it didn't take but two seconds of gazing for 
us to realize that finish each day and be done with it, that the rumor 
involving Grandpa was no rumor at all but God’s honest truth, 
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and that changed a lot of things, introduced some new variables to 
the equation, altered mostly the way we spoke about Grandpa and 
Grandpa’s shed—which from here on out and for semiotic purposes 
shall be referred to as shad—and also the whole damn afternoon 

in general. There wasn't a rumor about, or involving, Grandpa. Just 
truth: there was the truth about Grandpa, the truth we unearthed, 
beneath the dust and scatter and stories, knowing all flesh is not the 
same flesh, said the priest, and we feel much, much better about it all. 


Because the truth was in that shad. Not your truth. Not our truth. 
But the truth, and it’s not what you think. Or it’s exactly what you 
think, depending on what you think and how you define truth and 
what is true for you in your private heart is true for all men. Crowd- 
ed in Grandpa's shad, our knuckles white and our eyes wide as 
dinner plates, we saw the truth not so much in cold hard facts that 
can be distorted, molded, bent, and warped a millisecond after each 
fact occurs, but in the evidence. In the stuff. The physical objects we 
were able to hold in our own hands, which in that shad, preserved 
by dead Grandpa for all these years, there was plenty of. 


Have you ever stared at not your truth or our truth but the truth di- 
rectly in the figurative eyes? Have you ever counted the number of 
shimmering pinpoints of light covering something so spectacular as 
that, all over it like dimples on the golf balls Jared rolled across his 
fingers? Have you ever run your fingers up and down the truth, felt 
like you could feel the truth of life, or at least of a life, that kind of 
truth? Which, in order to spare the extraneous definite article and 
allot the real metaphysical object such lofty station as it truly war- 
rants, we shall no longer refer to as the truth, but simply as Truthe. 


We did. We ran our fingers up and down Truthe that afternoon in 
Grandpa's shad and carried it cross Thyme and Space and felt our 
skin become electric, our hearts pulse like radars, the wind blows 
through our hair and reveals which of us would have a messianic 
mane in our golden years, which would comb august wisps oer 
wrinkled crown, which would shave the goddam scraps off. 
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Yay, we cradled Truthe, bounced Truthe off the walls, passed Truthe 
back and forth, rode Truthe—if you'll permit the metaphorical lan- 
guage—into the sunset like the cavalry horse of Grandpa's grandpa, 
the father’s father of my father’s father. 


But there was nothing metaphorical about it. Truthe, we discovered 
that afternoon when Grandpa dropped six feet into the ground, was 
a very literal thing. And as of that moment we never knew our- 
selves as much as we now knew Grandpa, and we wanted so badly 
for Truthe to translate and grow, to follow us home and yap at our 
ankles and run in circles and piss the carpet and lick our ears in the 
morning, press its paws against our chests at night, we wanted to 
walk Truthe right out of that shad and set it free. 


And so we did. We picked up Truthe that we might move it and 
built it anew. 


Literature is a point outside our hodiernal circle through which 
a new one may be described. The use of literature is to afford us 
a platform whence we may command a view of our present life, 
a purchase by which we may move it. 


So we filled our pockets with Truthe in that shad. We moved with 
hands and hearts full of newspapers and sports sections, marbles 
and nails and pencil shavings, rusty washers and ballpoint pens and 
those golf balls that made our pants like the full cheeks of a hungry 
squirrel, which we pocketed as well, the family of hungry squirrels. 


But there was still Truthe in that shad, so we retrieved a wheelbar- 
row, two of them, three, four and five, and tossed in the baseballs 
and the football, the screws, the rusted Foreman. We heaved the 
radio and the end table, the yellowed Emerson, the pugnacious 
marginalia. We poured in the whiskey we hadn't drank, found old 
photographs and fishing line and tossed that in with the carpet we 
slept on as kids, let Pete Rose and Mae West and Marty Brenna- 
man’s disembodied voice ride on top. 
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We fill ourselves with ancient learning, install ourselves the 
best we can in Greek, in Punic, in Roman houses, only that we 
may wiselier see French, English, or American modes of living. 


We were finally making progress. But Truthe remained, Truthe 
‘neath our feet and hiding the heavens and dancing in dusty shards 
of light around us. We could see more of Truthe and Grandpa in 
that shad than we could see ourselves and more than we could ever 
carry, so we rented a truck, three trucks, and decided to get serious. 
We loaded the furniture, stretched the concrete like chewed gum 
from a shoe and yanked it off like a Band-Aid, gave it to Jared, 
plucked each slat apart, pulled out insulation like state fair cotton 
candy, gathered the leafy shingles as they shed in the yard, filled a 
bottle with the window, and carried off the shad one piece at a time. 


In like manner we see literature best from the midst of wild 
nature, or from the din of affairs, or from a high religion. 


Yet as the sky turned violet and Grandpa’s whiskey set in still Tru- 
the remained, so back we went, loaded up with the minty scent of 
fresh-cut grass, Rose plowing Fosse, revelation and comfort, a tin- 
gle of fear, Javy’s ninth birthday, Joe smacking my fastball through 
the window of the shad, Grandpa yanking me inside by the ear, 
Grandpa yanking Joe by the ear, or maybe it was Javy, and this one 
belongs to the Reds when we lay by the portable butane heater while 
Grandpa read Emerson aloud, the fuck he’s saying, boyhood warmth 
and nostalgic tingles, Mother Mary, boys, I swear, more Truthe than 
we could carry, more than the trucks could hold, you can stay if you 
don't tell your mom, we loaded it all up and carried it off, as far as 
we could, roads crumbling as we drove, and slowly, carefully, full 
of joy and whiskey and the spirit of God, we put it all together that 
night, the slick concrete floor, the yellow insulation, the sandpaper 
shingles and warped front door, the poster and secret hole and 
radio by the couch, the shad, the rumor, the past and Grandpa, and 
Truthe, of course Truthe, all the Truthe we could find—Truthe like 
we'll never see again. 
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The field cannot be well seen from within the field. The astrono- 
mer must have his diameter of the earth’s orbit as a base to find 
the parallax of any star. 


I woke up the next morning weary, exhausted, my store of soul fully 
spent. Around me in a circle my cousins still lay. 


I forced myself to sit up. Looked around. Admired our work. Re- 
membered the night. 


Jesus Christ, I remember thinking. What a day. What a job. 


Then I got in my car and left Ohio, ready to move on with my life. 
And that’s the beginning of how I ended up here. Really, it is. 
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After so long in the permafrost your boots lose their give, it’s like walking 
with rocks strapped to your feet; they’re never the same, the boots and the 
feet. Miles of tundra are you obliged to cross to attain Shasta’s house, that 
thing, that castle. A castle it isn’t, ‘castle’ isn’t quite right, it doesn’t convey 
it, it’s a fortress, it’s an acropolis. It’s an acropolis. Above relics, ruins, rem- 
nants, and residues it juts, it looms. It stands. The thing probably stretches a 
league from foot to crown, bored down into the mountain. 

Would you cut that out, asshole? 

Solipsism is for adolescence; before you realize what self-absorption is. 

You kind of look like a cowboy tonight. 

They stare out the corners at one another and tense up, standing stock- 
still. This is the first time Siskiyev or blind Mendocino have been inside 
Shasta’s home. Hug the wall, hug the wall, it’s very very far down. There’s 
a tiny door at the base of the mountain and on the other side, inside, is a 
staircase. It goes up thousands of feet. The column is an octagon. It’s old. 
Have I told you that you kind of look like a cowboy tonight? 


—From the original version of Pink IcE 


PINK 


After three weeks of climbing stairs, Vienna and Sasha reach the 
top of Ishmael’s Castle. Vienna pulls out her map, both old and 
topographical. She hesitates to review the next plan of action with 
Sasha since he has no map, only a vision. But before she looks up, 
Sasha picks up another scent. 

“This way,” 

“Tm afraid I can’t walk a day’s more of stairs.” Vienna surrenders 
short of breath. 

Running on pure determination, Sasha gives Vienna a look that 
dissolves all doubt, “I can smell the salt from here.” 

As the new moon rises, the duo enters Elijah’s Alcove. Blood- 
burgundy curtains drape across eight doors, evenly spaced in an 
octagonal room. Without hesitation, Sasha reaches for the western 
most door, turns the knob and enters another tick mark on his 
quest for Cicero’s brazen head. 

To no surprise to Sasha, the floor of the Great Marine Room is 
covered in water. The water is a faint luminescent blue, giving light 
to the entire room. Vienna looks in complete awe towards the sea 
floor and sees it is also covered in unfamiliar seals and symbols. It 
is too deep for them to cross so they board the over-turned beetle 
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shell docked by the door. Six legs stretch straight up, giving them 
poles to hold onto and steer. The reflection of the ornamental inlays 
draws their attention up to the lofted ceiling, complete with chande- 
liers more apt to be made out of diamonds than glass. 


There are so many stories to tell of Sasha that I would love to 
tell you all. Some said he had access to a certain kind of magic. It 
seemed he could weaken the will of his enemies. Others say his 
power stemmed from a secret deal with the devil or that he had 
a direct line to God. The truth, fair stranger, lies somewhere in 
between. 


On one of Sasha's travels south on business interests in the 
Maritime Republics, he met a man who offered to sell him the fount 
of all knowledge. The man was a huckster, obvious from the begin- 
ning, and sold him the most finely gilded head ever produced. And 
it should be so, for deep inside the bronze casting lies the head of 
Cicero, immortalizing the Roman orator and the learning within 
him. 

Peering over the edge of the beetle shell, Sasha focuses on the 
blue water and begins to see through the surface. Small beads of 
light charge and fade underneath them. The longer he focuses the 
more he can see: fish with too many fins, fish with no fins, fish with 
human faces, fish with feathers, fish whose lights string behind it on 
tentacles, fish who are illuminated internally, fish with knife-sharp 
teeth, and fish with pure white scales. 

With nearly a mile to the other side, both start to wonder how 
much good that sail will do them indoors, even in a room as big as 
this. Before they can finish their synchronized thought, the cloth 
fills with wind and they began to move instead of drift. 

A light snow falls. As Sasha wipes the cold from his face, he 
sees a shadow rapidly growing larger than the beetle shell. It is the 
keeper of this water world, a twelve thousand year old Japanese 
goldfish, Yantakoro. The fish simply stares at the two drifters, as if 
she has seen this type of thing many times before, but still was not 
entirely comfortable with it happening again. 
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The ceiling begins to separate along the wooden beams, like a 
reverse construction, revealing a sky they had not seen in months. 
Large raindrops fall heavily from the chandelier, clouds move in 
and Vienna's compass silently explodes. After ten minutes of stormy 
weather, the clouds break and a second castle descends upside 
down, stopping a few hundred feet above them. A short, mustached 
man leans from a window, pauses to peer discriminately at Vienna 
and Sasha, then retreats back inside. A rope ladder unfurls from 
the window, with the end of it landing at their feet. Mid climb, 
they catch the faintest wisp of diesel fuel wafting up from the giant 
earthmovers below. 

The top of the ladder leads them straight into the crumbling 
remains of Ciceros bedroom. They rest on his very bed, but im- 
mediately realize there is no need for rest, nor food, nor water. They 
simply explore the room, running their fingers down the intricately 
carved nightstand, playing with the fringe that borders every piece 
of textile in the room. They throw open the molded dressing room 
doors and lose themselves again. It takes a week to emerge from the 
fallen stacks of hatboxes, and neither could quite remember why 
they began climbing in the first place. 
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The dungeon is especially numb this morning after waiting an extra hour 
for a delayed train. My boss hasn’t communicated with me by way of voice 
in days. Her passive aggressiveness radiates from across the hall. I step out 
to grab a coffee. Call Katherine. She answers. “Hey,” she says half asleep. 

“T wish I was still in bed with you. But I'm here?’ 

“I wish you were here too. But you moved there. Away from me.” 

“T have to work. I had to find a job” 

“I know. I just wish it wasn’t in Chicago. This distance is too hard” 

“Look, I’m trying to make this work.” 

“I know. I have to go.” The line goes dead. I stare down at the phone in 
a hand I don’t recognize as my own. People rush by, mere blurs with places 
they need to be. With people waiting, wanting to see them. 

“Hey, a voice that sounds like Mary’s says. 

“Oh, hi?” 

“Oh, God. Were you just talking to your girlfriend?” 

“Maybe.” 

“Jesus.” 

Mary mumbles something beneath her breath. The words float away as 
fog and dissipate into non-existence. “Come with me.” I follow. We walk 
along the lake, now placid, deep and blue. “Do you want to know what we’re 
doing?” 

“Not really,’ 

“Fair enough. So anyway, Wendy must be about to start her period or 
something. She has it out for you.” Mary pulls a pack of Parliaments from 
the pocket of her puffy North Face coat. “Everyone can see it. That bitch 
sucks.” 

“Dont all bosses?” 

Mary shrugs. 

“Dont all jobs make you want to murder yourself?” 


—From the original version of ALL THIncs Go 


THINGS GO 


The final bottle of the twelve-pack of lager is sipped dry as a man 
with wings appears on the television screen. George wipes droplets 
of the foamy brew from his beard and calls Katherine. He savors 
her sweet voice prompting him to leave a message, which he does: 
“Kat, it's me. This commercial just came on and some portly fellow 
is dressed like an eagle, trying to sell used Toyotas. The buffoon 
is bald as all hell, too. A bald eagle’ selling used Japanese cars. 
Thought you might get a kick out of that one.” 

George slides open the glass door to the deck and walks out for 
a cigarette. His apartment is on the first floor and the deck is more 
of a ceremonious abutment than anything akin to an actual view. 
Though they are shielded from sight, he envisions that beyond the 
walled space are trees hardening for the winter months—strong, 
proud, and ideal for climbing. The vapor of breath and smoke 
dance together in the cold. 


1. Unless one of the pair dies, bald eagles are mates for life. Fittingly, their 
courtship is as spectacular as the symbol that the bald eagle has come to 
represent for America: Synchronized yet chaotic, the two spin through the 
air, talons locked, twirling in dizzying cartwheels. 
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When he grinds the butt of the cigarette into the deck’s railing, 
the remaining cherry melts a circle in the crust of ice. His fingertips 
tingle with creeping numbness, his knuckles tighten, but he does 
not flex them to regain feeling. He craves the numbness and wishes 
it would last. His knees and chest feel different, made wobbly and 
loose by the beer. So many of his parts seem absent, detached, even 
lopped off. He sighs that he would have to travel to the corner mar- 
ket for more beer if he wanted to maintain the sensation. 

Katherine used to say that George drank like a fish’, which he 
mistakenly took as a compliment. As their relationship went on, she 
noticed that he became less and less able to practice moderation— 
with alcohol and even with food, leading to many nights where she 
would have to carry him home and watch as her advances were 
rejected by the bloated drunkard. 

Back inside, the radiator valve leaks steam. He turns it closed 
with a pair of pliers and wraps the valve with a towel. The tem- 
perature in the apartment plummets as the metal coils whistle and 
pop, so George opens the oven door and sets it to 500. He sits at his 
computer and plucks away at the keys to write Katherine a letter, 
self-conscious that his handwriting would look too pathetic and too 
unconfident in his stream of consciousness. 

Glistening with sweat and his throat dry, he wakes still at his 
desk to the realization that morning has come too quickly. He 
deciphers the hands on his watch and sees that the express train has 
already passed, so he takes his time in the shower, soaking his now 
congested head and running the water until it turns saffron. 

When he arrives downtown, he finds his boss’s coat hanging 
from the hook outside her office. Mary’s door is closed and her 
blinds are drawn. For four hours, he sits in his basement cubicle 


2. Once the male anglerfish reaches a certain maturity, his digestive system 
deteriorates and thus his ability to feed himself is jeopardized. To avoid 
death, the male seeks a female and attaches his shrinking body to her as a 
parasite would. By releasing an enzyme, he fuses the two of them together. 
His body continues to atrophy until he is nothing more than a pouch filled 
with sperm that are available whenever the female is prepared to spawn. 
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transferring numbers from invoices into a spreadsheet and answer- 
ing Mary’s forwarded calls. The only respite from the monotony 
comes when George has to return a file to the cabinet. 

At lunch, he walks to the lake. The beach is empty save for a trio 
of raccoons? picking through a plastic bag. George stands on the 
rocks of the break wall, watching the waves grow up from under the 
thin sheets of ice to emerge and churn the saturated layer of sedi- 
ment and crash brown at his feet. The wind blasts away the day’s 
hangover but brings its own haze and deafness. He pulls his phone 
from his pocket and hits redial. “Kat, it’s me again” George mum- 
bles a few sloppy lines but his voice is drowned out by the whistle of 
the wind, the static from which fills the rest of the message until the 
phone disconnects. 

George is new to the city. He finds the cold in Chicago to be 
something else entirely. Something sinister, malicious. 

When he returns to the office, the coat is no longer on the hook. 
He settles back into his desk and drifts through the forms that Mary 
had left him while he was out. 

On his way home, George notices that the snow falls unusually 
hard and briskly, illuminating the city in a hurried and peculiar 
level of brightness for that time of night. A parcel stares up from 
the window ledge next to the door. He brings it inside with him and 
opens the flaps to find a note from his mother. Beneath the note 
is a small reproduction of a painting of St. Agnes. He hangs the 
holy object on a lone nail protruding from the wall. He absorbs the 
details of the image between strained blinks. He unfolds the futon 
and quickly drifts to sleep. 

The next morning, his cubicle is especially numbing after wait- 
ing an extra hour for a delayed train. Mary hasn't communicated 
with George any way but electronically for days. He sees a group 


3. The common raccoon typically mates following the winter solstice, when 
the period of daylight increases. During the breeding season, raccoons are 
promiscuous, insatiable lovers who take on multiple mates and copulate, 
including foreplay, for hours over the course of several nights. 
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of emails from her listing the calls he must return and the new 
invoices that must be entered before the end of business. Across the 
room, the coffee pot steams and George refills his cup. Mary emerg- 
es from her office hours later and lumbers huskily to his desk. She 
wears the weight of a life unsettled, still—even at her age—willing 
to scoot out early on a Tuesday evening for a happy hour that goes 
until midnight. Frequent layers of mascara have left dark patches 
around each eye. She is swaddled in her black wool coat and scarf. 

“Let’s walk,” she says, ushering him out of his seat. 

When they hit the air outside, Mary squawks something fierce 
but the words float away as fog and dissipate into the atmosphere. 
George follows her to the lake, to the same place he walked to the 
day before. 

“Youre doing good work” 

“Thanks,” George says. “Sorry about the lateness this week. The 
trains haven't been cooperating. This cold has had a strange effect 
on— 

“All jobs make us want to hurt somebody,” cutting him off as she 
pulls a pack of Parliaments from the pocket of her coat. The wind 
wraps her dirty blond hair around her face as she lights. She inhales 
with the force of a lumberjack, then attempts to push her hair 
behind her ears. “That just comes with obligation. We have to work. 
But we suffer through so that we can enjoy those times when we're 
out of the office.” 

George nods hesitantly, unsure where the conversation is 
headed. 

“What do you do when youre not at work, George?” 

He looks across the lake and squints in the direction of the 
cloud-covered sun. 

“T get it? she says. “I’m your boss. You're my employee. I prob- 
ably shouldn't tell you the things I do either.” She pulls George’s 
sleeve and they head to a coffee shop. Mary bypasses the counter 
and stands in front of the bulletin board where she pins a wrinkled 
flyer that she retrieves from her purse. 
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“Are you in a band?” he asks, scanning the piece of paper. 

“This guy I’m seeing, he’s in a band. They’re playing at an open 
mic tonight.” 

“Ts he the lead singer?” 

“Bassist. You should come. They have a great drink special. You 
should come” 

Back at the office, George studies the cinderblock wall beside his 
cubicle. He sips reheated coffee. Rather than answer the calls that 
Mary has forwarded to him, he Googles Katherine. He notices that 
she changed her profile picture, and that her profile is restricted. 


George's cell phone sits on the bar amid the rings of conden- 
sation. He’s watching for the blinking red light. A hand taps his 
shoulder. 

“George, this is Matthew,’ Mary says. She looks the two men up 
and down and with a smile walks to another group of people. 

“George, is it?” Matthew asks, extending his hand for a shake. 

“Tt is. I hear you're a bassist.” 

“Tam? 

“Very cool. Very cool.” 

George spies Mary floating around the room, moving from table 
to table, chatting everyone up as if they were old friends but always 
walking away mid-sentence. She commands the room effortlessly, 
in a way that George had never seen at work. Matthew is further 
proof to George that Mary is a cougar‘. He’s young and edgy-look- 
ing, ruggedly groomed and purposefully disheveled. George orders 
the two of them beers. 

“So how do you know Mary?” 

“T work for her,’ George screams, as if the music were much 
louder. Matthew takes his beer, acknowledges the gift, and heads 
backstage. George sends Katherine a text that simply reads, Hey. 


4, Sex among cougars is short but frequent, though chronic stress has been 
found to result in decreased reproductive rates. The cougar is territorial 
and, like most cats, is a solitary animal. 
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The band sets up on stage and Mary climbs onto the stool next 
to George. 

“Did Matt talk your ear off?” 

George shrugs. 

Mary chokes back her shot of tequila and then leans in. “You see 
that waitress over there? The redhead?” She points with her hand 
that clutches the shot glass. “Would you fuck her?” 

George struggles with the sip of his fourth beer and coughs. 

“T did,” Mary says. “Years ago. Such a fun girl. She told me to tell 
you that she gets off at 11” 

George motions to the bartender for another beer as he grabs 
napkins to dry his chin. Matthew takes the stage and Mary leaps 
from her stool, hollering and pushing her way to the front. George 
sees the waitress approach. She circles him like a vulture®. He avoids 
eye contact, instead peering into his bottle as if it were a micro- 
scope. The bubbles trapped beneath the glass swirl and grab on to 
one another and eventually burst. 

The red light on George's phone never blinks and he considers 
the possibility that the damned thing is broken. 


5. During courtship, several turkey vultures hop around a circle with their 
wings spread slightly. The ritual looks like displays of intimidation. Eggs are 
typically laid in secluded areas, like at the edge of a cliff or in a cave. The site 
could hardly be called a nest and eggs are essentially laid on bare surfaces. 
As for the feeding habits of vultures, they rarely seek strong and healthy 
animals. They much prefer to attack those who are wounded and hurt. 
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Eventually, of course, the two of them came to parade’s end and, a little to 
my surprise, Louise called me. The editor’s deadline was a week away, she 
told me, and the ex wasn't getting it done for her. “I hate to say anything 
negative, Jim, especially under the circumstances. But all she does is come 
over here and drink and, well, complain about you. Nothing's getting writ- 
ten.’ This was easy enough to picture, but the upshot was a surprise. Would 
I come over and help her out? 

I immediately went into demurral mode. Not that kind of writer, you 
understand, not like the ex. Yes, you see, there’s creative and then there’s the 
other kind. And it’s kind of a women’s subject, isn’t it? Not something I'd be 
any good at. But she was persistent and I had some time on my hands back 
then. And of course she was very ill. So over there I went — pen, as it were, 
in hand. 

Louise made this big espionage drama out of it. Could you make it after 
dark, please? Could you park your car out of sight, please?“ Haven would 
absolutely kill me if she knew you were helping me with the testimonial.” 
So it was a testimonial now, I was thinking as I, as I slunk through the shad- 
ows to the neighbors’ house. Piss elegant. These poor women getting all 
wobbly in the knees over a thousand words. Childish, really. Tia’s husband, 
the stock broker, met me at the door, ushered me into the presence, and left 
us alone as if hurrying to get out of the way of the powerful medicine I was 
supposed to deliver. 


—From the original version of COLLABORATIONS 


COLLAB 


And so it was the beginning of a great reunion for my ex when the 
neighbor lady’s dog got Legionnaires’ disease. Small town as it was, 
the neighbor lady had a friend of a friend of a friend who worked 
for the local weekly, which was printed on what felt like receipt pa- 
per and ran rampant with farmy in-humor and accidental hokum 
my ex and I, before she was my ex, mocked over breakfast or dinner 
or sometimes lunch. We'd been married for fifteen years and the 
weekly was a kind of conversation piece. In most issues they run 
a profile of a local Dillon Ramsey and his smoked hams, or one of 
those human-interest pieces about Mrs. Lubavitch and her son in 
the army. 

When the neighbor lady’s dog, Quisling, a purebred beauceron, 
finally got Legionnaires’ disease it somehow caught the editor’s 
interest at the weekly, via the friend of a friend of a friend. I say 
‘finally’ because the neighbors had a hot tub on the deck in the 
backyard, one of those store-bought hot tubs purchased at a clear- 
ance sale in the late 1980s, and the neighbor lady would always drag 
Quisling into the hot tub with her at strange hours of the night, 
even though it was clear Quisling, with his mule-like braying and 
the neighbor lady’s toady “Oh come on now Quislings,’ wanted no 
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part of it. It got to the point where I would mutter to my then wife, 
who was remarkably adept at sleeping through the whole mess, so, 
in reality, I was mostly muttering to myself, “One of these fucking 
days that dog is going to catch Legionnaires’ disease,’ though I said 
it out of mock desperation because I didn’t know that dogs could 
actually get it, and then, there we were. 

Who knew that for some reason Legionellosis always makes the 
news? And because it makes the news it must be news, despite the 
fact that out of the 16 outbreaks affecting 2,356 people since the 
disease was discovered in 1976, only 170 people and no dogs have 
actually died from the infection, but maybe this friend of a friend 
of a friend was a dog—and a purebred beauceron, no less—in 
which case getting the disease was in its own way remarkable, and 
therefore, newsworthy. 

The neighbor lady, unsurprisingly, was one of those people of 
indeterminate age, sometimes walking with a cane, sometimes 
without, sometimes seeming to wear adult diapers, other times 
simply having her Packers sweatshirt tucked haphazardly into her 
pink sweatpants. She seemed to style herself after her husband, 
also of indeterminate age, though the thinness of his hair and the 
skeletal crevices in his face suggested anywhere between 170 and 
200. The husband, despite his antiquity, was spritely. On the week- 
ends during the summer at the farmer’s market near Waterville he 
set up shop selling old socks out of a suitcase even though, from 
what we understood, he had a substantial nest egg, once claiming 
that he simply sold socks for the “thrill of it” though I never actu- 
ally saw him turn anything around because it seemed that he was 
mingling his old socks with packs of new ones he bought every so 
often, separating them from their six-pack cases and selling them 
by the pair. My ex and I took to calling him the sock broker, a habit 
which unfortunately passed to our daughter, Ellie, then age 5, who 
ill-advisedly addressed him as such one morning on our walk to 
school. Spritely though he was, the neighbor lady’s husband was 
hard of hearing, and, after holding my breath and pushing forward 
on the backpack of my child, urging her along, I realized we had a 
free pass on that one. 
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I didn't actually hear about Quisling’s diagnosis until it had 
already been printed in the weekly, showing up on the second page 
with the headline “Local Dog Survives Bout With Legionnaire’s 
Disease” next to a picture of Quisling chewing on a chicken bone 
above a caption that read “Vidkun Quisling, 10 years old, enjoys 
a well-earned reward after a three-night stay at Huy Fong Animal 
Hospital.” It was the kind of headline I would have laughed about 
with my ex, but my ex was my ex and I had read it alone on my 
porch where I had since formed a habit of watching traffic before 
taking the seven-block walk to the university where I was, and still 
am, teaching, and had been teaching since I moved to this house 
14 years ago. I had never taken advantage of the porch sitting, for 
fear of a trope, until my wife, who is now my ex, left last summer. 
Because I had nobody to laugh about the news with, I suppose I 
didn’t make any kind of face, and just let it kind of sit with me that 
this dog got Legionnaire’s disease, survived, and is then pictured in 
the paper eating a chicken bone. It gave me the same sort of feeling 
I had when I first watched Blue Velvet and Jeffrey Beaumont, the 
wide-eyed college kid played by Kyle McLachlan, found an ear 
laying on the ground: a mix of curiosity and nausea, two feelings 
that had always lingered at the back of my mind while living next to 
these people for the past 14 years, but feelings I had never located 
on one specific source, because their eccentricities were fairly par- 
for-the-course for this small town, and I always assumed they were 
the rule, not the exception. 

That would have been that, but then I got word that the Quisling 
story was so well received by the community, drumming up several 
pages of write-ins, that the editors wanted a first-person follow-up 
to the averted crisis, inviting the neighbor lady to write a thousand- 
word narrative about the struggle, the battle, the dodged-bullet, the 
happy dog, what the sock broker thinks, all that in a neat, mori- 
bund little package. 

The problem was the neighbor lady couldn't write. She once 
left a note on my door and it was what I understood to be a sort of 
complaint about Fiji, my ex’s French bulldog, an arthritic little 
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homunculus that pissed one time too many on the median sepa- 
rating the sidewalk from the street in front of the neighbor lady’s 
house, the grass here burned a dull yellow from Fiji’s nitrogen rich 
stream. Why Fiji’s piss had more dire effects to the neighbor lady’s 
lawn than the neighbor lady’s own Quisling was beyond me. But 
the evidence was there in the craters of brown grass that were, con- 
sidering Fiji’s stature, quite impressive. The note was written with a 
purple Sharpie that was just about gone because the letters got pro- 
gressively lighter as the note went on, but then halfway through the 
‘bitch piss’ comment the ‘iss’ got really splotchy and inky, like shed 
tapped out the letters dot by dot so vigorously that I couldn't tell if 
the letter ended with a full stop or an ellipses. It read, in its entirety, 
as follows: “Dear new people, its too bad they don’t make plastic bags 
for bitch piss? 

The note was given to my ex and I when we were still in the 
honeymoon stage, fresh out of the Big City and new to the Small 
Town. Wed not been in the house three months and this note was 
something like a backhanded greeting for us because nobody had 
said one word since we moved in and apparently all it took was 
some Fiji piss to get those gears moving, because my ex (wife at 
the time, obviously), conversationalist that she was—a rare trait 
for writers—marched right on over when she was on her next walk 
with Fiji, pressing the buzzer with all the force of an urban savant. 
The neighbor lady answered promptly enough, and she and my 
wife ignited something like a mutual appreciation, even inviting us 
over for pie, though I think on behalf of the neighbor lady towards 
my wife, it was something like gratefulness that my wife seemingly 
lacked Big City Pretense, though on behalf of my wife towards the 
neighbor lady, it was exactly this Big City Pretense that fostered my 
wife’s condescending curiosity about Small Town People, of which 
the neighbor lady was damn near archetypal. I was in the middle of 
grading papers but nonetheless accepted the invitation for pie, be- 
cause we were new and my wife seemed happy and condescending 
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that this neighbor lady and her mummified sock broker husband 
were so welcoming, despite the bitch piss comment. We tucked Fiji 
into her kennel and I donned my cardigan, holding the screen door 
for my wife as she trapsed back outside. “It ll be like an anthro- 
pological study!” I remember her saying with a wink. To be sure, 
we made the love of the self satisfied and smug that night. And it 
should be said that the grass, for its part, never recovered. 

Over the years the neighbor lady never suspected any dubiety 
from my wife, and though my wife never lapsed in her condescen- 
sion, I came to suspect that she actually admired the neighbor lady 
and the gracelessness of her white trash braggadocio. I derived this 
suspicion from how often it seemed that my wife not only talked 
with, but confided in the neighbor lady, talking with her through 
the writing of her, my wife’s, first, second, and third novels, and 
eventually, how that Seven Year Itch is more of a Seven Year Sore, 
and how, seven years after that sore opened, she decided to go east 
and take Ellie, our daughter, with her. Fiji was dead by that time. 

With my wife gone, I had become the overweight divorcee, 
living alone and, because of that, apparently lonely. This was an ‘ap- 
parently’ I derived from my nostalgic incursions, like that time in 
grad school, on our one year anniversary of just dating each other 
(back when such benchmarks were executed with times outside, the 
leisure in which your mind is relaxed enough to enjoy a thing) the 
ex swapped the store-bought gift trope for an original story written 
by her for me and only me, an archaic gesture I appreciated. In the 
story my world presented itself not unlike the table of contents 
to another literary anthology and I still remember one passage in 
particular, not the beginning, not the end, but a lost middle section, 
where we crossed a few streets heading towards where wed parked. 
The sky was low and swelled with purple and a group of teenag- 
ers passed us going the opposite direction laughing and shouting 
things, throwing their hats at one another like it was the best night 
of their lives. But, in the story, the walk was killing me, and if a cab 
had passed, I would have hailed it because I wouldn't have minded 
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leaving a ‘91 Escort behind. Our story selves eventually made it 
home and this is the part I remember word for word: “We made 
love on her grandmother’s quilt.” And with that line, I knew that 
this was going to be the woman I marry and later divorce. 


I didn’t know that my ex was going to be writing the Quisling 
narrative for the neighbor lady until Ellie called and said, “Mom’s 
writing about Quisling.” Ellie was at that age where every sentence 
had an edge, like she was just getting used to the idea that words 
can be used rather than just said, but this might have simply been 
projection because a thought was forming in the center of my brain 
that this kind of charity was out of character for my ex, unless she 
was doing it as an embellishment on this long-form anthropologi- 
cal experiment shed started so many years ago. Even if that were 
the case, her experimentation never actually went into the realm 
of favor-doing, which led me to suspect that this wast as much a 
favor as it was an opportunity for her to get under my skin, because 
she knew that the neighbor lady would tell me about the whole ex- 
change, giving my ex a platform to somehow showcase her control, 
because ours was not a blood-sweat-and-tears divorce as much as 
it was the embellishment and logical conclusion of a power schism 
that had been being articulated since we first fucked, and this whole 
act of writing charity somehow an iteration of that schism, an “even 
though I'm not there, I can still make it seem like I’m there and af- 
fect you and you're powerless to stop it because if you tried to stop, 
I could just say that I’m doing a favor for an old friend” tactic. Driv- 
ing the knife in, then, Ellie said, “Mom’s crazy about that dog. Who 
knew?” really saying, “What the fuck are you doing, dad?” 

It was easy enough to imagine just what sort of kick my ex was 
getting from this. I suspected she told Ellie because she knew Ellie 
would tell me. The neighbor lady certainly wouldn't. The maneu- 
ver was poison-tipped because when my wife left me she left this 
whole town behind. This town was us, she had said, and she was 
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leaving us behind, the neighbor lady included. Clearly she had kept that 
one door open, the door to the neighbor lady. This had a bite to it, like 
whistling when you walk past a graveyard. 

On the other hand, after all those novels she’s written, and the novels 
I've tried to write, ’'ve always doubted her authenticity and maybe this 
whole scene was less dubious than I thought; my ex doing a favor for 
an old friend, even though my ex still refuses to call the neighbor lady a 
friend because if she were a friend that would mean my wife would be 
moving to the neighbor lady’s level, which is the level of Big Gulps and 
Taco Bell and tractor pulls at the State Fair, and that’s that. 


I could have told the neighbor lady that the ghost-writing plan was 
going to pan out empty but I imagined that she and the ex were hav- 
ing such a sweet little ravening at the beginning that I couldn't bring 
myself to spoil it, and as the divorcee in a town founded on Good Old 
Fashioned American Values, despite its proximity to Forward Thinking 
University, mine was what you might call a discredited voice. Instead, I 
resolved to let the matter drop and enjoy the traffic watching and let the 
fall semester roll on like it always did. 

About two weeks later, my prophecy was fulfilled, because the neigh- 
bor lady called me and said that my ex wasn't getting it done, though 
I averted anything backhanded or told-you-so-ish that I could have 
justifiably voiced, I instead gained a bit of respect for the neighbor lady, 
that maybe she was able to recognize derivative writing when she saw 
it, though as she told me later, derivative would have been better than 
what she got, which was nothing, just a promise, three excuses, and an 
Tm sorry, I’ve been so busy, an excuse which I was quick to discredit 
because I knew for a fact that my ex was whiling away the afternoons 
with a bottom shelf handle and an unwashed tumbler (this bit I extract- 
ed from Ellie’s nanny, who is as beautiful as she is mute). “I hate to say 
anything negative about her,” the neighbor lady said, “especially under 
our circumstances, but all she does is say this and that and nothing's 
getting written.” I pictured it easy, but the upshot was a zinger: could I 
write it maybe? 
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I immediately went into demurral mode. I explained things 
to her, things I hadn't heard myself explain since the days when 
humans had the possibility of taking themselves too seriously. 
Things like “I’m not that kind of writer,’ and “Yes, there’s creative 
and then there's the other kind, and besides, it’s kind of a woman’s 
subject, an area I clearly lack aptitude in, and nothing I care to 
ponder for more than it takes,” if you get my meaning (I didn't say 
this last part, of course, but the implication was apparent because 
the neighbor lady was persistent and eventually I ceded). “Sure why 
not,’ I said. 

After that call I got deep into an old bottle of J&B I'd bought 
around the time of the divorce as a tongue-in-cheek reward for 
myself, but the longer it sat on my counter unopened the more 
I saw it with its own tongue in its cheek, and I as its reward, so I 
stuffed it in the cabinet behind the canned beans and forgot about it 
until I hung up the phone with the neighbor lady. It was in talking 
to the neighbor lady that reminded me, once again, that I was less 
something, or that I'd given these years to someone who was now 
less, and while part of me thought good riddance, another part of 
me felt that I was wishing good riddance to an aspect of myself that 
had been so formed by those fifteen years of malice and intimacy. 
So I dreamt: 

I was visiting the neighbor lady’s house on some winter morn- 
ing, at some godless hour, and the neighbor lady had made a big es- 
pionage out of my visit. Could you tunnel through that snow bank 
please? As I crunched through the snow (the tunnel had already 
been dug) to the neighbor lady’s house, I thought myself thinking, 
piss elegant, piss fucking elegant, these yokels getting all wobbly 
about a thousand words written about a dog with Legionnaire’s, 
the words xeroxed a thousand times and left to the wind. After 
what seemed like years, the sock broker finally met me at his door, 
ushering me silently into the room where his wife sat, topless, and 
the sock broker huffed the glue I had forgotten that I brought him. 
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Back issues of the weekly had been arranged in a fan pattern on the 
coffee table and a nice fountain pen had been placed atop the pages 
of some very high-end stationary faintly watermarked with exag- 
gerated yonic iconography. Writing as decor, I thought. Write, the 
neighbor lady croaked, though it was in my ex’s voice, and it was 
less of acommand and more of a whimper. 


I woke the next morning to the realization that, however 
ridiculous my affirmation seemed, the ghostwriting opportunity 
had came up at a good time. It would also show my ex a thing or 
two about charity if I did a favor for the neighbor lady, never hav- 
ing done anything for her except step a little to the right when we 
crossed paths on the sidewalk, which was rare, because this isn’t 
much of a walking town, but that’s neither here or there. It was the 
start of what the students called ‘Fall Break; which meant I had a 
week to brood, and aside from any solipsisms I'd planned for my- 
self, the writing opportunity promised to be cathartic in some way. 
First I had to get to the root of the thing, ask the tough questions, 
get some facts, so I could write something really compelling and 
floor my ex who I knew, despite her aloofness, would like to see the 
bit of writing I was about to do for a woman I loathed (the neighbor 
lady, I mean), so, first, how the hell does a dog get Legionnaire’s 
Disease, and why didn’t the neighbor lady also get it? 

I started writing the piece with my usual method for writing 
about difficult things. That is I exposed that which bristled me most 
about the whole thing in the first place: 


I bring Quisling in the hot tub with me every night. I don’t 
think he enjoys it, and I don’t enjoy it either, but I can’t think 
of a more difficult way to irritate my neighbors. So I do this. 


Two sentences were enough to prime the pump, if you will. 
I should mention that I learned the spelling of Quisling in the 
afternoon that the neighbor lady had my ex and I over for pie. With 
this information in hand, I took an afternoon stroll to the Forward 
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Thinking University’s main library, the substantial catalogue of 
which made reference to only one Quisling, a Quisling, Vidkun, 
a biography of whom the library had on hand. A night’s reading 
yielded fruit, for the next morning the story of Quisling, canine, 
was furthered with an historical antecedent: 
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Inamed Quisling for Vidkun Abraham Lauritz Jonsson Quis- 
ling, who was born in 1887 to Jon Lauritz Quisling (1844-1930), 
a genealogist and pastor for the Church of Norway, and Anna 
Caroline Bang (1860-1941) a housewife. In Hans Fredrik Dahl's 
1999 biography Vidkun Quisling: A Study in Treachery, Dahl 
describes the young Quisling as “shy and quiet but also loyal 
and helpful, always friendly, occasionally breaking into a warm 
smile.” Dahl is not clear if these occasional smiles helped in 
Quisling’s enrollment at the Norwegian Military Academy in 
1905, and later transfer to the Norwegian Military College in 
1906, where he graduated with the highest score since the col- 
lege was founded in 1817. 

After joining the army General Staff in 1911, Quisling was 
eventually sent to Russia in 1918 as an attaché serving the 
Norwegian legation in Petrograd. There, amidst his political ac- 
tivities, Quisling also made remarks admiring Trotsky’s military 
leadership, and critiquing the Kerensky government for being 
soft with its rights for Russian citizens. 

Quisling traveled Europe extensively from 1919 to 1929, 
serving various positions with the Norwegian army and even- 
tually returning to Norway where he brought with him the idea 
of Norsk Aktion (“Norwegian Action”), which was a military re- 
cruiting plan modeled after the Soviet Communist Party. With 
this and other political maneuvering, Quisling made a name 
for himself as a major government player in Norway as World 
War II loomed on the horizon and Germany gained strength. 

Then, in 1938, Kristallnacht. When Quisling heard the news, 
he condemned it, though he nonetheless graced the Reich 
with a gift honoring Die Fuhrer’s 50th-birthday, with a greeting 
thanking Grofaz for “saving Europe from Bolshevism and Jew- 
ish domination.” This kind of kiss-assery led to Quisling visiting 


Germany in 1939, where he was well received and provided 
with funds to boost the vitality of his nascent political party, 
Nasjonal Samling (National Unity), which he founded in 1933 
as the minister of defense. After a brief bout with nephritis at 
the end of 1939, Quisling simply sat and waited for Germany to 
come to Norway, which it did on the morning of April 9th, 1940. 

Germany’s invasion of Norway was relatively bloodless, 
thanks to the back room efforts of Quisling, who was encour- 
aged by the Germans, after the invasion, to stage a coup and 
set up a government that, based on Quisling’s PR moves, would 
have Hitler’s personal approval. However, Quisling didn’t have 
as much of a political pull as King Haakon of Norway, who 
declared the German commissions unlawful. 

More political maneuvering over the following year eventu- 
ally led to Quisling’s increased power stance with his relation- 
ship to Germany and over the political sphere of Norway. On 
February ist, 1942, Quisling was ‘elected’ to the post of Minis- 
ter-President for the national government of Norway, and after 
more public kiss-assery, he made one change to the Norwegian 
constitution, reinstating the ban on Jewish immigration, which 
had supposedly been abolished in 1851. 

As the war continued, Germany, as was its nature, became 
increasingly controlling over Quisling’s leadership of Norway. 
Quisling met with Hitler in January of 1945, just a few months 
before Hitler offed himself, trying to negotiate a peace deal 
with Hitler that would prevent Germany from intervening in 
Norwegian affairs. German forces were retreating southwards 
through Norway and making it hard for Quisling’s govern- 
ment to maintain order, evidenced by the Nazi ‘scorched earth’ 
policy then at play in Norway. 

After Hitler killed himself, Quisling knew he was fucked 
and went straight to prison in Oslo, later being transferred to 
Akershus Fortress to await trial. There he dealt with a bout 
of polyneuritis, and accusations of murder (among other 
things). After a long-winded trial, Quisling was executed by 
firing squad at Akershus on October 24th, 1945. His last words, 
according to Hans B. Myhre and Tone Bratteli’s 1992 work, 
Quislings siste dager, were, “I’m convicted unfairly, and I die 
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innocent.” At this point, it is unclear if the present tense as an 
extension of his megalomania or an error of translation. 

Quisling’s old home in Oslo, which he named ‘Gimle,’ is 
now called Villa Grande and is presently home to the Norwe- 
gian Center for Studies of Holocaust and Religious Minorities, 
sponsored by the University of Oslo and powered by a twofold 
mission which is to “educate the public on the Holocaust, 
especially as related to the Norwegian experience, i.e., disen- 
franchisement, persecution, arrests, confinement, confiscation, 
and deportation to death camps outside of Norway, especially 
Auschwitz and studying ethnic and religious minorities, espe- 
cially in Norway.” 

That’s all to say, I’m glad my Quisling, a five-year old, 
85-pound purebred beauceron, survived his bout with Legion- 
naire’s Disease. He misses the hot tub. 


I can't say I stayed on subject, but ’'m a mystic in the way I 
think everything is connected, and mystical to a point where I don't 
feel any need to embellish on this opinion, save for the fact that 
I was satisfied and giddy enough with my little write-up, if only 
in a tongue-in-cheek way, that, spur of the moment, I decided to 
e-mail my ex a copy of the file, but not out of spite like I originally 
kind of intended; rather, I did it because I knew she’d find it funny, 
me writing about Vidkun Quisling, partly because of my Jewish 
origins, partly because of her Nordic origins, and partly because 
this is a favor I’m doing for a neighbor I don't particularly like for 
a newspaper I use to clean the toothpaste residue off the mirror in 
my bathroom, and if she, my ex, didn't find it funny for my little 
historical profile of the Nazi kiss-ass, she’d find it funny envisioning 
what would be the neighbor lady’s reaction, or the reaction of the 
editor who asked for one thing and got another, and the editor, who 
I understood to be an Anglican, might not get it, and might renege 
the article offer, which would be drastic for the neighbor lady who, 
I think, better than anyone else, understands the true gravity of a 
dog with Legionnaire’s Disease. 

A few days passed, interrupted only with a quiet knock on my 
front door from the neighbor lady asking if the article was done, 
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and I told her I had a draft but really needed some time to make sure 
I was capturing Quisling’s trials, and she said, “Okay, I don’t want 

to rush you, but the editor is nagging me and I told him I was still 
working on it” Then, nodding, she said she would pay me in pie. 

Later that afternoon, I had a new e-mail from my wife, the 
subject addended with an uncharacteristically optimistic :), which 
either meant she was drunk or someone was laying her. My money 
was on the former, though my mind was on the latter. I really didn't 
mind, because I remember the last time I was drunk with her, but 
not the last time I had sex with her, and, feeling emphatic after a 
long week of doing nothing, I decided that it was okay if she was 
having sex, and I accepted the smiley face, and opened the message. 

By e-mail standards it was fairly substantive at three paragraphs. 
Much of the first two were spent on idle praise, which I took in 
stride because, hell, I deserved it. The final paragraph took a turn 
beyond the day, imploring after my own wellbeing, the state of the 
house and the town, and such matters, before signing off with a 
“stay the course.” At the time, this course was clear, the matter with 
the neighbor lady’s profile, and I wondered if the phrase was a sign- 
ing over of sorts. It was only later, tucked into the same sheets that 
my ex and I had shared when we were married, that I realized the 
course might be far grater, that though things were beyond a doubt 
irreparable in terms of holy matrimony, a civil correspondence 
might be in order. I didn’t act on this straight away, in part because 
I was snugly in place for the night, barring a hot tube incident, 
but mostly because I am not by nature impetuous and in matters 
concerning my ex it was certainly not the time to start. So for the 
night I put that to rest by perusing once again the copy of Vidkun 
Quisling: A Study in Treachery I had on loan from the library, well 
past its due. 

I awoke to another e-mail from my wife, which upon reading 
confirmed my suspicions of the previous night. She detailed that, in 
fact, it was an impossibility for canines to acquire Legionellus, that 
strands had manifested only in chimpanzees and an exotic strain of 
carrier pigeon. More important, she wrote, “We have a true exposé 
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on our hands,” going on to explain she was relieved to know I had 
taken the assignment, as upon discovering the information about 
the infectious path of Legionnaire’s disease, she, my ex, knew it 
would jeopardize her relationship with the neighbor lady, which 
she admitted, in the course of this second e-mail, was still civil and 
very important to her, my ex. The move east, it appeared, hadn't 
been the panacea she desired, and in fact she found solace only on 
those evenings when the neighbor lady was available to take a quick 
twenty-minute phone call. 

“Given all this,” my ex concluded, “I surely hope our little 
project finds success, so that might the neighbor lady find the need 
to call me for once.” My ex, it seemed, was aiming at therapeutic 
recuperation, something I knew from my own experience could not 
be found in the amber solace of rum. 


So began our collaboration. I spent the morning of that Wednes- 
day contacting the various veterinary clinics in town, checking to 
see if any might have treated our canine protagonist Quisling and 
perchance misdiagnosed the dog’s ailment. None, in fact, had ever 
listed the neighbor lady or her husband as a client. Moreover, each 
confirmed that yes, it was nigh impossible for a dog of any persua- 
sion to contract the disease. Had they by chance seen the article 
in the local weekly, I dutifully asked. Only one veterinarian had, 
and had gone far enough to send a quick quip to the editor, though 
she never received a response. No retraction, by the veterinarian’s 
recollection, was ever issued. This development I reported to my 
wife with another e-mail, the subject line of which I completed with 
“The Plot Thickens!!!” My ex, I knew, would note my unusual use of 
exclamation points, a punctuation mark I have long detested. 

That night, once again settling into bed, I heard the telltale 
splash of the neighbor lady in the hot tub, and the yip of Quisling 
as he got sucked into the turbulent waters. Never has a sound been 
more fraudulent, I thought, and almost made my way to the win- 
dow to express such concern. Yet, groggy and tired as I was, I opted 
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instead with the warm satisfaction that all would soon be revealed. 
The next day, Friday, my ex and I e-mailed back and forth several 
times, the Quisling draft growing ever longer and more elaborate. 
She had ginned up the neighbor lady’s history on Ancestry.com, 
finding there a trail of deceitful cousins and conmen uncles. I 
floated the idea that the neighbor lady and her husband were dis- 
creet Aryan supremacists, after securing in the small town’s archive 
a yearbook photograph from 1965 of the neighbor lady’s husband 
and alongside a man I knew had been instrumental in a series of 
protests when the Freedom Ride graced the small town a few years 
after the photograph was taken. Our narrative far exceeded the 
1,000 words allotted the piece, and both my ex and I realized the 
editor might not ever publish the content. But it was the process 
that mattered. By Sunday afternoon, Fall Break’s final day waning 
into twilight, we had a truly effervescent piece. 

I called the neighbor lady and let her know I had a draft fresh 
off the printer. While on the line, I could hear Quisling scamper 
in the background before the neighbor lady responded by asking 
after my pie of choice. We made plans to rendezvous later, on the 
porch, to go over final changes and raise our pie plates together. 

I sent an e-mail to my ex about this, noting I asked for blueberry, 
her favorite. She responded with a simple, “Have fun.” The next 

few hours passed with a tumbler or two of rye whiskey as I waited 
for the flapping of the neighbor lady’s front door. She emerged at a 
quarter to six. I was already in my rocker, the article tucked into a 
manila folder on my lap. It was one of those brisk nights common 
to the town that time of year, enough of a wind to kick off the first 
leaves from the trees and forcing those out for late-night strolls into 
turtlenecks and down vests. 

Despite the relative short distance between our two houses, the 
neighbor lady followed the cobbled path from her front door to 
the sidewalk, taking this a few steps only to turn in my driveway. 
The pie was aloft in front of her and steaming, the purple mixture 
visibly bubbling as the neighbor lady took the final stairs up to my 
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porch. I made a sign for her to sit down beside me on a narrow 
bench, an invitation she accepted after resting the pie on a small 
collapsible table. 

“T didn't bring plates,” she said. “It’s all yours.” 

“And this,” I said, handing her the manila folder, “is what you’re 
looking for” I noted her surprise at the heft of the package. The final 
manuscript weighed in at a solid thirty-seven pages. She passed her 
hand over the top flap but didn’t undo the clasp. 

The street was absent save us, and we sat there for a while con- 
tent in the silence. I never was much of an idle chatterbox, and any 
socialization was further complicated by the fact that I knew the 
conversation could very well be the final one I would ever have with 
the neighbor lady. Thus, it was my surprise when she piped up, slap- 
ping the manila folder on her knees. “I don’t know if I’m going to 
publish it” she said. “Quisling’s been through so much already. And 
the editor hasn't exactly been biting at my heels.” 

This news took me aback. “But certainly you should elaborate on 
the matter for the benefit of the public,” I said. “It has come to my 
attention that dog’s don't normally contract Legionnaires’ disease. It 
is a rather remarkable incident.” 

“That’s what the vet said, but your wife had different thoughts,” 
the neighbor lady admitted, raising her hands in a gesture that I 
read as Vonnegut’s dismissive so it goes. “Quisling was blue and she 
thought it might be his frequent swims.” 

At the mention of my ex I realized that perhaps our collabora- 
tion wasn't so civil after all, and I took the opportunity to lift the 
manila folder from the neighbor lady’s lap. “You know,” I said, “You 
shouldn't bother publishing it. It’s rubbish anyhow, and far too 
long,” 

The neighbor lady seemed to accept my rescission of the manu- 
script as she let loose a deep sigh and a stutter of coughs. I began 
to hint that maybe the neighbor lady’s estimation of my ex wasn't 
as esteemed as I had expected. That events had worked out in such 
a way would take me a while to process, but as the neighbor lady 
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stepped back down the porch to waddle back to her Quisling, what 
emerged seemed to be a silent pact. And as I went to bed that night, 
the last day before classes resumed, I was delighted that it wasn’t 
the sound of the neighbor lady or Quisling that put me to sleep, but 
instead the silence of my house and a sense of purpose that, by all 
accounts, was surely well deserved. 
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The truck rental was scheduled for 10, and Cameron hoped the cab that 

he decided to hail would help him make up some of the time lost. The last 
thing he needed, he thought, was to have his van given away to the next 
patron. Just a few blocks away from the rental station, and nearly on time, 
he texted his friend Jeff: “ill be there with the truck in 15. we gotta be quick.” 
In 20 minutes, Cameron was back at his apartment with the van. 

“Finally, Jeff yelled as the van came to an abrupt stop in the middle of 
the crescent driveway. The van idled for a moment and Cameron looked as 
if he wasn't sure how to turn the damn thing off. He shifted the vehicle into 
park and turned off the engine. 

“What'd you say?” Cameron asked, climbing awkwardly out of the van. 

“T said finally and I said it just like that where I dragged out the i so youd 
know how annoyed I am,” 

“Tm, like—” they both checked their watches, “—five, maybe ten min- 
utes late. Just relax.” 

“Well, for a guy who's ‘gotta be quick? you sure are taking your precious 
time.” Jeff brought a cup of coffee to his lips and drank. The hot liquid was 
burning his throat, but he didn’t let himself react to it for fear that Cameron 
would laugh it all off. 


—From the original version of THE SAME SHADE OF GREEN 


SHADE OF GREEN 


Who's Penelope? 
A. 
I see. And that didn’t bother you? This kissing business? 


A. 


It’s just a phrase. Kissing business. I didn’t mean to pass judgment. 
Or make light of your situation. 


A. 
Fine. Though I didn’t mean to sound cute either. Certainly not that. 


But you dont seem too bothered by the idea of this man—what was 
his name? 


A. 


Fine. Fine, we'll call him C——. You don't seem too bothered at the 
idea of C— kissing this Penelope character. 
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A. 


Yes it is a nice name. Though I don’t know if I'd justify a kiss based 
ona name alone. Though, yes, it is a very nice name. Penelope. 
Penelope. 


A. 


Right. It does. It does have that effect. I agree. So this man, C—, 
gets home, and you are upset. You are clearly upset. I have here that 
you threw something at him—a dish—you threw a dish at him. 
That’s what the report says. Yes, a crash. You threw a dish at him, 
but yet you say you were not upset about this kissing bus—er, about 
Penelope. You threw the dish hard didn’t you? You put a nice dent 
in the wall you two shared, didn’t you? 


A. 


I believe I've heard the word. Refresh my memory. 


A. 


That’s an interesting comparison. I don't believe I’ve ever heard a 
damaged wall compared to a...to a fontanelle. I didn't realize the 
soft spot in a baby’s head had a name. Interesting. Yes, very interest- 
ing. But youre a literary type. Both of you were. I understand that. 
Seems fitting. I say dent, you say fontanelle. Okay. Fine. So you 
threw a dish into the baby’s head. Ha! That is fun. Maybe I'll write 
that down. 


A. 
Okay. Okay. Back to the facts. Right. You got it. So let me get this 


straight. You're living with C—. He's busy with this job, with this 
new line of work, what was it... 
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A. 
Oh my. That is a good magazine. And he was a writer for that? 
A. 


Intern. Okay. Got it. Still good. Still impressive. I imagine they 
don't just hand those jobs out. Okay, so he’s an intern for a ma- 

jor magazine, rubbing elbows with the big whigs as they say, and 
you...you re stuck looking for a job, stuck going on interview after 
interview, which can't be fun, I imagine. Interviews. They're the 
worst. The same perfunctory, cloyingly polite nice to meet yous, the 
held-open doors, the empty smiles. ..I know all about that. Who 
doesnt? The longer they last, the more worthless you feel. I got it. 
Check. And let's see... when you weren't at interviews, you were at 
the park, on a bench—oh, that’s rich!—no, a park bench in that silly 
green dress of yours. 


A. 


I’m sure it was. But put the details together and, forgive me, but it’s 
silly. A beautiful woman like yourself in a green dress sitting on a 
park bench. It’s sad, really. You're a sad bird, my dear. But nights, 
things changed didn't they? The dress changed. You would slip that 
thing on and meet your man for dinner. 


A. 


Oh that counts. Frozen pizza and cheap wine. That counts just fine. 
These are the good times, see. We're building up to the grand finale. 
You're the creative one, you should know that. And we have two love 
birds eating crap pizza and piss wine after a long day—him running 
around for big magazines, you making friends with the birds. Oh it’s 
right out a book! This is the good stuff. The happy times. 
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A. 


Suit yourself. Let’s get to it. Cut to the chase. C— finally comes 
home that night and he finds...let’s see...ah, he finds hair all over 
the floor. That’s what he said. “Hair all over the floor” And there you 
are, locked away in the bathroom, puking your guts out after too 
much merlot. 


A. 


Hey, that’s a fine brand of wine there. So much for the cheap booze. 
Howd you manage that? 


A. 


Must be nice. A parent’s credit card is a nice thing. Look at you, you 
poor, silly little bird. Crying into your parents credit. Wallowing 
around in a trust fund. Oh, I’m being cruel. I’m playing the part, 
you see. You understand don’t you? You like that, don’t you. You see 
the world as a collection of...what do you academics call it...arche- 
types. That’s it. You just place your pretty little world into a series 
of archetypes and lock yourself in bathrooms from time to time, 
don’t you. But what happens? O! C—— comes stumbling home late 
at night, after you've been swimming in a fine bottle of merlot, and 
he’s been sucking face with Penelope—and God knows what else, 
you think people just kiss these days?—and you lock yourself in a 
bathroom, waiting for him to break it down and demand a fight. 
But what happens? He doesn't do a thing. Diddly squat! And that’s 
what upsets you, isn’t it! That’s the final straw. Not Penelope. But 
him not playing the part. So you burst out and decide to make a 
baby’s head out of the wall. Is that right? Did I miss something? 


A. 


That’s fine. So you put a bookshelf over it the next day. How nice. 
Cover up the damage. How poetic. And life goes on. You continue 
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on with these interviews, watching your very soul seep out your 
body like maple syrup, onto someone else's floor, and Mr. Hot Shot 
goes on rubbing elbows with...with...what do we got here...oh! 
Martin Scorcese, he’s a big one. Robert DeNiro, okay, okay, now 
were talking! Say, are you sure he was an intern? These are big 
names. And who’ this...Carl Fuss...Fussman? Who the hell’s that? 


A. 


Oh, I see. Well I don’t exactly know the ins and outs of the maga- 
zine biz...do people call it that? The magazine biz? Nevermind. I'll 
bet that drove you crazy. Two silly birds no more. One of them gets 
serious! One of them actually mends his broken wing and starts 
flying again, higher and higher, leaving you on a park bench with a 
bit of popcorn stuck down your throat. Oh this is great! ’'m getting 
good at this, aren't I? 


A. 


No, not really. I mean, a little in college. I took a class once, as 
most people do. When most people have the time to write things 
down and read stuff that don't really matter to nothing. Hey, I just 
thought of something. I just thought of my favorite damn book 
from when I was your age. Waddya say I call you Z—? 


A. 


You got it. Right on the dot. I figured youd read it. C—— and Z—, 
dwindling like a dying light. Holding on tight to those memories of 
two silly birds crossing in the silly night. Howd you meet anyway? 


A. 


And you didn't find that creepy? A strange man making full circle 
back to the laundry room after hed already finished with his 
clothes, just to say something silly like that. Your dress is as green 
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as my apple? Jesus, lady, I’m surprised you gave him the time of day. 
I bet you found that cute, didn’t you? I bet he scooped your heart 
right out with a spoon with that line. 


A. 
Was he a virgin? Light in the loafers? 


A. 


Okay, okay fine. Late bloomer. Shy. Inexperienced. Tomato, tom- 
ah-to. 


A. 
No, but I believe in clichés. 
A. 


Well maybe you and I coming together on this afternoon is a bit 

of fate itself. So then, yeah. Maybe I do believe in fate. Maybe at 
the end of the day I got no choice here but to keep you in my office 
here. Say, that’s a nice dress you got on. Is that...is that...why yes! 
Yes it is, isn’t it! That’s the green apple dress! Well ’m honored. So 
which is this? Is this a park bench moment or cold pizza and wine? 
Don't answer that. I'll let you figure that one out. Wait...come here. 
Come closer. Uh-huh. Let’s see...ah, just what I thought. Made in 
China. Ha! It’s perfect. The green dress. The fulcrum of our little 
love story and crash landing. Made in China! As mass-produced as 
everything else. Did I do good? Did I analyze that one right? 


A. 
No, no I’ve never been. Only thing I ever knew about China was 


that’s where all them starving children were. Every night, over a 
bowl of cold broccoli, my mother would tell me there are starving 
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children in China, there are starving children in China. Until there 
were no starving children in China and the words lost all meaning, 
became a series of sounds, of barks, that simply meant hurry up 
and eat your damn broccoli! 


A. 
Well then I guess my childhood wasn't so special then, was it? 


A. 


That may be, but I wasn’t finished. You see, my mother also told me 
that the children in China are so hungry they eat the leaves right off 
of trees, and the pages right out of books. They just creep around 
like packs of wild dogs and eat anything in their sight, find nourish- 
ment in anything, or else they die. Hey that’s it... find nourishment 
or die. Sounds like a silly bird I know! Care for a cigarette? 


A. 


Oh they don't mind too much. A little smoke never killed no one. 
Let em complain. 


A. 


Suit yourself. You know what? You know what I just thought? That 
dress of yours—the color—it’s the same shade of green as my bowl 
of cold broccoli. How do you like that? How’s that for poetic? Listen 
to me...ready to go back to school, to enroll in one of them classes 
and knock em dead. Green as a bowl of cold broccoli. Jesus, that’s 
good. And Ill be damned if I don't forget it. 


A. 


No, no this is certainly no laundry room. And I am certainly no 
late-bloomer, uh-uh, no moisture behind these ears. No, I'd say this 
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is a step up. Id say you, my dear Z——, are turning a new leaf. Wad- 
dya say you and I go to China? 


A. 


I did not know that. And so after shaking this man’s hand...what’s 
his name? 


A. 


After shaking that guy’s hand theyd go back to their village and 
shake other people’s hands? Wow. That is something. A handprint, 
you say. An impression, no doubt. Until Mr. Handshake came 
across that army of starving children, of course. Then the poetry 
goes right out the window and you have ten-thousand mouths on 
your wrist, gnawing and gnawing away. Hunger’s a tricky thing. 
Hunger wins in the end, wouldn't you say so? 


A. 


Okay. I guess you're right. I didn't realize the time. So are these 
references up to date? 


A. 

Great. This is good. We'll be in touch. Good luck to you, Z— I'll 
look for this Fussman character’s name in my next issue. But this 
went well, I'd say. You can’t put a value on experience, right? 


A. 


No, no. Don't bother yourself with that. I have your number. We'll 
be calling you. 
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“The intruder came in and we heard him go right for mom and dad’s 
bedroom, right? And we were scared so we hid under the covers until they 
left and then we called the police. And part of that is going to be true. Youre 
going to be under the covers the whole time; you just have to tell the police 
that I was in the top bunk when it happened.” 

“And after?” 

“And after, we're going to finally be free from them. I'll move out of our 
room and into their room, and grandma will probably have to move down 
and take care of us. But she won't give us any trouble, because we'll be ce- 
lebrities. That's the part that you keep forgetting, Harry, that it won't just be 
like mom and dad going away. Everyone in the entire town is going to know 
who we are, and they’re going to want to help us in every way that they can. 
So we're going to be on TV and taken out to baseball games and everything 
else, because everyone loves orphans.” 

“Orphans,” repeated Harry. 

“Orphans,” repeated Bishop. “Parentless children. Every adult in the 
world has a soft spot for orphans. So long as we do everything right and you 
don't blow it. But I need to know that you're in. You're in, right?” 

“T already said I’m in,’ said Harry. “Ill do it? 


—From the original version of THE TERRORS OF MOHAWK CouRT 


THE TERRORS 


Who chose the color scheme? Its very nice. 
—Killing Joke 


FACTS ABOUT PARRICIDE 


e White ass isolated in abuse. 

¢ Author weapon warning. 

¢ Repeat trigger. 

e Meditate. 

e Committing years. 

e Crime makes unusual violets. 
« A hall is often sleeping. 

The undefined self. 


e A life without role. 
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All contact is necessary. Don't be deceived by father’s actions. 


He is soft inside. Arms bound, blindfolded, against the hardwood 
floor, the weight of father is oppressive. 


Locked and lonely. 


A sharp knife, a sturdy hammer, and the well-meaning spirit of an 
organic farmer. Mother snores and father jacks off as I creep. 


Carnival is a farewell to flesh. Welcome the finest meat. 
My father’s hand pumps, eyes squint tight as mother snores. 


Her breathing, under the weight of her sloppy sagging breasts, drags 
in her chest. 


Mother’s empty face. Years drip down her breast and burrow into 
her voice. I caress her chin. 


The failing music in her larynx. In her neck meat. 
Father's eyes widen, pure destruction approaches. 
Father ejaculates ruin. 


His hand strokes his hairy potbelly glazed with ball batter. The hand 
jerks, his twitching jugular. Will the worst spit from his lips? 


The loose red sludge. 
Black cherry syrup rivulets over his high cheekbones. 


A drop dangles from his aquiline nose. His tongue falls to the floor. 
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Slap the gore trails, the gash in father’s throat. The failing of his face 
speckles anew with the gaping. 


The last time we were happy as a family he rammed his stubby cock 
in my asshole and could actually ejaculate. 


His dick slick with risk in mother’s panties. 

Not sure how he convinced me to suck a carcass. 
Nor do I delight— 

Father’s beefy thighs slip into the kitchen. 

Make me ravenous. 

I shove fistfuls into my dry turkey mouth. 
Hunger plants itself in the fridge. 

Sometimes, I eat lunch at Arby’s. 


In the morning, I question their false bodies on stretchers—and 
pronounce the death of arriving. 


I hang their false arms on the back of the door. The brave, boring, 
forgettable one. 


I weeping pet weeping my weeping penis weeping on weeping my 
weeping shoulder. 


I'ma star. A camera in anguish. 


Receive an avalanche of handmade cards and origami cranes. 


lll 


In a month, I am no one. 

Forgotten. Normal. 

I lie in bed, not blinking, staring through the ceiling. 
The orphan cracks open in every adult. 

A soft discomfort crawls over me. 

My parents’ husks hurl themselves into me. 


The pressure will split me. 
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Grandpa George stood behind Mayor Sparkletooth and crouched behind 
the veil. It was a dull green veil—youth, land, army, growth, sex, whatever— 
oblique-angled toward the sky, long and stiff. Behind that veil, presumably, 
lay something great which would soon be unsheathed. 

At least that’s what Mayor Sparkletooth said. Said it in his ponderous 
Midwestern accent. I don’t know where he got it from—Cole is just outside 
Philly, and it’s supposedly where our distinguished mayor, with his distin- 
guished square jaw and virile-grandpa-grey hair, is from—but that’s how he 
said it, just slow enough so you knew it was important: 


“We are gathered here today to honor greatness.” 


That last word rang out—no, shot out: a column of compressed air 
blasted from the porous speaker-face and spread slowly through the open- 
mouthed crowd, the particles separating and dispersing and dancing grace- 
fully through the air like butterflies or bees except that they weren't, they 
were just air, just sound waves, each one just a little particle carrying a little 
word, but in each mouth, each throat, each set of lungs, that little word had 
become something more: it was the word made real. 


—From the original version of GREAT AND SMALL 


AND SMALL 


The following text was discovered at the 77-acre Mount Car- 
mel Center in Waco, Texas (31°35'45"N 96°59'17”W) on April 
21, 1993, two days after the violent conclusion of the ATF’s 
50-day siege of the Branch Davidian compound. The fire that 
ultimately led to the conclusion of the siege killed a total 

of 76 BD congregants, and it remains unclear if the fire was 
deliberately set by the Davidians or if it was attrition caused 
by the ATF’s use of two M1Ar Abrams tanks and single M88 
tank retriever vehicle. 

In addition to charges of weapons stockpiling and sexua 
abuse, group leader David Koresh (age 33), who died in the fire, 
is rumored to have fathered at least a dozen of the children 
who lived at the MCC compound, many of whom were born to 
the various young women Koresh claimed as wives. Some of 
these women may have been as young as 12. Though the 12 BD 
congregants who survived the siege were tried and prosecuted 
for charges ranging from voluntary manslaughter to forcibly 
resisting arrest, any of the photographs, reportage, or witness 
testimonies regarding any other alleged criminal activity oc- 
curring at MCC was destroyed, lost in the fire, or never record- 
ed. Save for the alleged crypticisms contained in the following 
account, it remains unclear what adverse treatment (physical, 
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psychological, emotional, sexual, financial) was endured by or 
inflicted on the BD congregants. 

The following text was transcribed from pages found in 
a Mead®-brand ‘Square Deal’ too-page, college-ruled note- 
book with a black speckle cover. The book was found under a 
mat in what the FBI determined to be Dormitory #3 (of four). 
There was room for six beds in D#3, all occupied by males of 
middling age and responsibility within the BD hierarchy; Liv- 
ingston Malcom, 26 (British); John-Mark McBean, 27 (British); 
David M. Jones, 38 (American); Pablo Cohen, 38 (Israeli); Neal 
Vaega, 38 (New Zealand); and Wayne Martin, Jr., 20 (Ameri- 
can); The letters ‘WMJ’ are etched in all capital letters on the 
ower right corner of the front cover, leading experts to sus- 
pect that the notebook belonged to Wayne Martin, Jr., son of 
Diane, 41 (British); and Wayne Sr., 42 (American); eldest sibling 
to Lisa, 13; Sheila Jr., 15; and Anita, 18. 
The text appears to be a sort of juvenile fiction, or creative 
escapism from the banal day-to-day operations at the BD com- 
pound. Footnotes are provided for elements in the text thought 
or known to refer to particular aspects of the BD history, lore, 
dogma, or political philosophies; or what is known from WMJ’s 
own, short-lived history. Illegible portions from the original 
notebook (indicated with an ellipsis [...]) were rendered so by 
fire damage, water damage, and, in portions, indeterminable 
liquid damage. 

The apparent fictiveness of the text is what caused it to 
be passed over as evidence during litigation. However, as this 
analysis reveals, there’s more to Great and Small than mere 
escapism. Much like what is known of the rigors and demands 
of everyday life at the MCC, the text contained herein is as 
nebulous as it is naive. However, as evinced by the violent and 
volatile standoff, the implications of the BD doctrine are as 
malignant as they are oppressive. 


1 


Mayor Mannlieber' rounded the balustrade and rocks at the po- 
dium in front of a modest town-square crowd in downtown Cole, 
Oklahoma’. It’s a Saturday morning in July. The wind flips Mannlie- 
ber’s tie. He adjusts his gait and tucks the tie between the third and 
fourth buttons of his oxford. To Mannlieber’s left, a curtained stat- 
ue, soon to be revealed, of my grandfather, PFC George Franklin’. 
The convex girth of Mannlieber and the to-be-revealed concrete 
girth of my grandfather are markers of another age, one populated 
with Midwestern men chiseled of old-world wagon wheels brought 
across the plains with the gold diggers and pioneers. The type of 
men, square jawed, wide shouldered, that are now in precious 
absences as we turn to what? I’m not sure what we are anymore’. I 
think that’s what we're all here to find out. 

The crowd is silent, or maybe just muffled by the summer air. 
“We are gathered here today to honor greatness,’ Mannlieber says. 

The word greatness is issued less from Mannlieber’s own mouth 
than it is from the faces of twin fifteen-inch Behringer Eurolive 
speakers that pulsate slightly at the break of each syllable. The 
sound leaves the stage at around three hundred forty meters per 
second, the speed of all sound, but seems to slow by the time it 


1. David Koresh (1959-1993), leader of the Branch Davidians, often used 
role-play to highlight particular aspects of his anti-authoritarian doctrine. 
To the civic or governmental figures in these vignettes, Koresh gave the 
name of Mayor Mannlieber. The Germanic overtones of this patronymic 
are thought to be intentional. 


2. Cole, Oklahoma has a population of 473. “WMD is writing of a fictional Cole. 


3. Opposite the totalitarian implications of Mannlieber’s Teutonic pat- 
ronymic, the narrator's grandfather has a stolidly American name; likely 
a combination of George Washington and Benjamin Franklin (See: H.S. 
Saunders, Compound Fracture: An Analysis of Psycho-Religious Thought 
Control in American Cultic Movements (New Jersey: University of Princ- 
eton Press, 2001), 100-111). 


4. This phrase often appears in various BD writings. 
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reaches the old-timers, those haggard men at the railing in the 
back of the square who actually came to the unveiling because they 
wanted to, damn it, not because they had to. 


There is pause while Mannlieber waits for his words to reach 
the most distant ears. There are a few of Grandpa George’s school 
friends. A few of his old military buddies, outfitted these days with 
oxygen tanks rather than carbines. Of these men, those that have 
hair keep it short, cropped up under dark blue US Army veterans’ 
hats’. The rest of the crowd is made up of Cole’s current generation, 
a crop of pillowed men and women in polo shirts who missed their 
own wat. 

“The greatness of a generation,” Mannlieber continues. 

Mannlieber makes eye contact with someone near the front 
that seems to suggest a dual meaning for generation. Who it was, 
exactly, I cart tell, as Mannlieber’s eyes snap right back up into the 
middle distance, the right posture to capture the greatest number of 
nonagenarian eyes. 

“The greatness—of a man.” 

A scattershot of polite and well-timed clapping ensues, a re- 
sponse to either Mannlieber’s clever repetition, or to his stepping 
away from the podium and presenting with one hand the veiled 
thing behind him. As if on cue, a tremor picks up in my right arm, 
the one that my Grandmother holds. Common since my return, a 
dull quiver that my Grandmother promises she can't feel. As Mann- 
lieber pulls the cord to drop the veil, something moves and rises 
within my stomach. My eyes snap shut. The muscles in my right 
arm spasm more fully. Hips beneath the blanket twinge with a jolt 
of adrenaline’. 


5. According to ATF documents, two unopened boxes of these hats were 
found in a small storage shed adjacent to the main MCC compound. The 
‘From labels had been removed from the boxes. 


6. This sentence and other non-sequiturs appear infrequently in the text, 
often inscribed in the original over layers of erasure. Any detectable sexual 
undertones appear to be intentional. 
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The stone and metal figure revealed by the fallen veil is of a 
kneeling soldier, gun levied to the sky, tracking a nonexistent flying 
German’, ready to fire. In search of a paratrooper maybe, a stealth 
glider, the advance guard of the infamous invasion of Oklahoma, or 
maybe the gun a taunt at some forsaken god above. But it is unmis- 
takably Grandpa Washington*. 


2 


PFC George Franklin stood at the darkened window, a dim haze 
falling over his shoulders, the light floating, scattering, softening the 
jagged lines of barbed wire stretched across the intersection in front 
of him. Paris? was quiet, serene. Far off, the Eiffel Tower punctured 
the purple velvet of the low-hanging clouds. 

The Champs-Elysées was down there somewhere. He [PFC 
GF] could remember the reassuring tramp of flagstones beneath 
his feet, what was it, a week ago? Must be. But hard to believe. 
And those people there cheering them on—did they know it was 
the Keystone Division" marching through Paris? Did they know 


7. According to BD doctrine (David Koresh, New Scriptures of the Holy 
Christ King Jesus (Waco: Self, 1990), Nazism is the ultimate form of au- 
thoritarianism and it is solely these grounds upon which BD congregants 
form their criticisms of the Nazi politics and practices. 


8. Rather, Grandpa George Franklin (See Footnote #2). 


9. There was a large concentration of UK expats at the MMC, and as such, 
much of what WMJ might have known about European culture was passed 
on to him through hearsay. BD congregants were not allowed access to 
popular cinematic or literary entertainment. 


10. Members of Koresh’s BD congregation broke into weekly ‘cell groups, 
separated by age and sex, in which members were encouraged to study 
and discuss various BD principals. Compound shorthand for these groups 
was ‘divisions; and other materials found on site list the divisions as well 
as individual division members. Wayne Martin, Jr. was a member of the 
cell group known as the ‘Keystone Division’ It is not known if there is any 
symbolic significance in this nomination. 
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the difference between a Yinzer and a Yankee? They cheered and 
cheered but down on the Rue it was just left-right left-right, don’t 
make a mistake while they've all got their eyes on us, Franklin, and 
left right. Slow down a bit to keep pace with the others, got to look 
good, what will they say about us back home and put in the history 
books when it’s all done? Certainly nothing about the sore feet and 
the burst blister dampening up the heel of his boot. 

“Franklin, keep your eyes in front of you. That's why they’re 
there, goddamnit'!” 

That had been Lieutenant Bigbee as George stumbled into the 
man in front of him, unable to take his eyes from the girl who 
watched without waving from the second story of an ancient hotel. 

“George, reviens 4 moi.” 

But the stumble on the Elysées was worth it for Marie’”, who 
was giving the orders now. Beautiful, gentle Marie, like no Mary- 
Beth or Mary-Louise hed ever dated back in Cole. [...] 


Full figured, full bushed. His first. Standing at the window, 
George's pants grew tight just at the sound of her voice. Of course, 
by this point, with all the fighting, the swearing, the smell, the 
weeks and weeks of all-male everything, it took little more than a 
breeze”. [...] 


“What's that?” George said, knowing enough French to under- 
stand her but wanting to hear her again, the words at the back of 
her throat singing forth with tongue the words of a polar language. 

“Tam cold and want you to return to me, George.” 


11. This would have been considered transgressive language according to 
the BD doctrine. “‘WMJ was taking a serious risk with this line. 

12. According to Bernadette Monbelly (Sullen Women, Forgotten Women 
(New York: Penguin, 1997), 208), “Seemingly sudden appearances of fe- 
male characters in male-authored fictive texts belie a narrative reticence; a 
type of unwillingness to introduce femininity in the same way other textual 
objects are revealed—that is, impudently and economically” 


13. A thinly veiled critique of life at MCC. 
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[...] and George slid under the eggshell white sheets and moved 
closer to her. Limited experience or no, he knew enough to know 
she was after more than just him. Her pale skin—glowing and 
translucent in the blue moonlight—was speaking to him, and if 
he stared at her, stayed in this place for long enough, he could see 
through it to her insides. But he knew there was something else she 
kept hidden. George brushed the brown hair from her face, kissed 
her eyes closed and then kissed them open, and let his hand run 
along her neckline. He kissed her, moving slowly down, farther and 
farther down, until he found his face buried in her Bois de Bou- 
logne, in her Ardennes. And if it wasn’t the most delicious thing 
hed had since boarding the tramp steamer in Philly'*, he wasn't sure 
what was. 

Afterwards, Marie fell into sleep, but George lay awake, his mind 
churning. His stomach ran on without permission”. It had been 
marching to its own orders since they secured the beach at Nor- 
mandy, and then on through Cherbourg and linking up with the 
Canadians at Chambois. Along the Champs-Elysées his great secret 
had not so much been the sore feet but the raw wet valley at the top 
of his legs'®. Hed shat himself, was the thing. Shat on himself prob- 
ably more than hed been shot at. 


14. It is unclear if George ate something while aboard the steamer. Some 
facts are meant to be taken to the grave. 


15. George's post-coital body consciousness is symptomatic of sexual 
underperformance, a trait not unfamiliar to male BD members. Koresh’s 
recruitment rhetoric often appealed to single men who, for one reason or 
another, had been disenfranchised by others. The intense sexual regula- 
tion and invitations for abstinence fostered in the BD doctrine would 
appeal to those who men who had experienced incontinence—physical or 
psychological—as an aspect of their social disenfranchisement. By impos- 
ing sexual rules and regulation, an order comes to be imposed on the world 
of sexual politics, thus making incontinence sensible, if only in an arbitrary 
way. 

16. That the text locates the sexual and the scatological in such close quar- 
ters is an iteration of Footnote #13. 
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Marie was muttering softly. Something too low to translate. He 
put on his khakis, his boots, and wandered [...] 

At various times and in various bars, he’d had the opportunity 
to knock back beers with the war-calloused baby faces of the more 
experienced guys and hear their war stories of the clap, the burn. 
And this somehow informed his idea of the pretty little French 
girl smiling at him, as he marched cheek-clenched down the Rue, 
young and pure above a sea of prematurely worn soldiers all vying 
for her attention. Wisdom and weariness both projecting forth 
from the first smile, the way it formed as if in separate parts, eyes 
and mouth consciously aligned, forehead wrinkled from years of 
anxious frowning. It was magnetic. Magnifique. Some war-weari- 
ness. Some un-undoable damage. He wanted this girl. 


[...] 


He'd thought, that first time, of the guys back in Cole. They 
would never understand him now, not his war, not his little French 
amour. It'd be about what was she wearing and what she did. But 
that wasnt it, not with Marie. She was, officially, a whore, but for 
George she was more like her city: free, exotic, and open for Ameri- 
cans. Secret nights in Paris at the end of a long summer and war. 
Walking down the streets smoking cigarettes, not wanting to leave 
but knowing he would soon have to. Neither of them was in con- 
trol. But in her presence, her silences, her half-on half-off smiles, he 
could have believed they were. 

“T don't want to leave this terrible place,’ George said aloud to 
the buildings”. The words bounced off the storefronts, the cafés, and 
the cobbled streets, escaping him, emptying lungs of compressed air, 
and when it was gone, the only thing that remained was Marie. 


17. “Cult adherents’ expressions of angst are themselves expressions of a 
type of psychic double-bind, suggesting that on one hand, you know ‘to 
leave’ is possible, and on the other, ‘to stay’ is inevitable” (Kathleen Taylor, 
Brainwashing: The Science of Thought Control, (Oxford: 2006, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), 54-65). 
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She was awake and lying with her eyes closed when he returned. 
A lit cigarette played between her lips as she spoke without opening 
her eyes. 

“You will leave me soon?” she said. 

George didn’t want to hear it, but had no other honest answer. 
So, crossing the room, he plucked the cigarette from her mouth and 
he kissed her again, hard, attempting to seal her lips with his, stop- 
ping the sound, halting the action. No, he wouldn't leave. 


ae 


“George,” she said. “You will leave me soon. I know it” 

“No,” he said. “I'm staying right here with you” 

“And when your army moves on'*¢” 

“Tl be here” 

“Oh George,” those dulcet brown eyes giving him a look at once 
wistful and fatally, distantly amused. “I know you wont. You will 
leave me soon.” 

George searched his memory for something clever or roman- 
tic, some banter from a bygone sock-hop, but found himself silent 
instead. He laid for a moment with his arms around her in the dark, 
unable to speak, the stillness and silence of the night punctured 
only by the sound of Marie’s breath. 

He kissed her again. “I’m here now.” 

She smiled. “Yes.” 

With one hand he pushed her onto her back. 


18. Suicide was a common doctrinal theme at the BD compound. Reports 
suggest that child BD congregants were taught to practice gun suicide by 
the barrel of a handheld weapon in their mouths and practice pulling the 
trigger. According to The St. Louis Post Dispatch, “Branch Davidian leader 
David Koresh talked about the possibility of suicide a month before the 
final siege of the sect’s complex that led to his death along with about 80 of 
his followers, according to government surveillance tapes, with the term 
“we will move on” frequently used as a codified religious euphemism for 
mass suicide.” 
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The intricate dance of passionate love was on Jamie Turner's” mind 
as she walked down the hallway towards Mayor Mannlieber’s office, 
sneaking a glance at each passing window reflection to make sure 
everything was just so—white blouse tucked tightly into high-waist 
so that the curve of her breasts showed through beneath tuxedo 
ribbing, black skirt falling just above the knees, hugging hips swing- 
ing left-right, lips parted just enough to be suggestive without being 
pornographic”. She would stand close enough to him that he could 
without inhaling smell her new perfume as she set down the paper 
just close enough that he could feel that sensation of her left breast 
almost touching his shoulder. She knew exactly what she was doing. 


19. Known pseudonym for Sonia Murray (29, American), a fatality at the 
Waco Siege and one of Koresh’s many concubines. 


20. Despite Koresh’s intense religious authoritarianism, male BD adher- 
ents were encouraged to indulge in pornographic viewing and patron- 
age, as it distracted from ‘unhealthy cohabitual sexual desire? Included 

in the ATF list of evidence were the contents of a storeroom marked ‘PD’ 
(Pleasure Den). Various magazines, VHS tapes, posters, and devices were 
stored in the room, including titles such as Bound & Gagged (Outbound 
Press). ISSN 1058-6849, Mayfair (Paul Raymond Publications (UK)), Fox 
(magazine) (PentaGraph) OCLC 37380477, Game (magazine) (Top Sellers 
Ltd). OCLC 499486781, Hustler ISSN 0149-4635, Hustler UK (Cambridge) 
OCLC 3296086, Score (1992), Sex Herald SSN 1933-4247, On Our Backs 
(all editions from 1984-1992), Manga Burikko (Japan, 1983-1986), Anal 
Sex ISSN 8743-7555, Color Climax (Unlisted, issues 10-19), New Cunts 
OCLC 7736784, Schoolgirls (multiple copies of first issue), Orgia (all 
editions 1976-1985), Hard Magazine ISSN 3333-9595, Supersonic Pussy 
(issues 14, 15, 19), Erotic Boobs ISSN 4983-2501, Pussyrama (‘All Shaved’ 
series), Big Tit Fuck ISSN 4342-9864, Candy OCLC 1286677, Dangle OCLC 
85585444, Oral Babes ISSN 2340-0123, Sex Orgies (Issues 10-50), Créme 
(all issues in triplicate), Three Way Connection (well-worn), Rough Trade 
ISSN 0149-9595, European Pussy OCLC 01668234, Fever ISSN 0149-5596, 
Scharfe Nummer (Norway), M-0 E-JAC (Harlem Publishing), Silk (Iceland), 
Satin & Snatch ISSN 7774-2341, Big All Over (Russia), Wet Dreams (Den- 
mark, issues 15 and 16), and nearly three dozen more titles. 
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She found him on the phone, slouched with his feet on the 
window and his back to the door, shiny combed back-of-head hair 
just visible above the high-backed leather chair. With a deft touch 
of wingtip to windowsill, he turned. She could feel him tracking her 
as she crossed the longest route from door to desk, allowing herself 
to confirm out of the corner of her eye that he was in fact in the 
process of ending the call. 

“Well I just don’t see how that’s possible,” Mannlieber was saying 
to the receiver. “I don’t care. Look into it and get back to me.” He 
hung up and turned his attention to Jamie. “Yes, Miss Turner?” 

“Mr. Goldwyn”! wondered if you could stop by at his restaurant 
tonight, sir” 

“Again?” Drawing fingers together teepee style in front of him 
was his favorite way to show mild displeasure. 

“He says hed really appreciate it if you were able to.” 

“Tell him I'll look into it and get back to him.” He smiled and 
shook his head for effect. The demands of electoral politics and all 
that. “Is that all?” 

“He also said he was hosting a rather large, extravagant dinner 
later in the month and suggested that you consider using it as a 
fundraiser. I have the information here” 

She completed the cross-office walk and set the paper down in 
front of him, her left breast grazing his right shoulder exactly as 
planned. Pretty, pert, and professional: Jamie Turner was a young 
woman with a career ahead of her. Mannlieber skimmed the paper 
quickly before turning his gaze once more to her. 

“Ts there anything else, Miss Turner?” Leaning toward her on 
one arm. Commanding. He had her [...] 


21. Early on in Koresh’s career, when he was still Vernon Wayne Howell, he 
had sought funding from an independently wealthy textile business owner, 
Merwyn Goldwyn, who was an acquaintance of Steven Schneider, one of 
Koresh’s main advisors. Goldwyn initially expressed financial interest, but 
when he learned how Koresh planned to use it, he not only refused to offer 
financial support, but he threatened legal action. It is not clear how ‘WMJ’ 
might have known this. 
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Jamie had done the math herself, but she also knew that age 
was just a number”. And what difference did that make when you 
were talking about Mayor Herbert Mannlieber himself? The man 
himself, the capo di tutti capi, at least on the municipal level; his 
sexual prowess was whispered about by the older office girls, but Ja- 
mie’s own knees were still yet to achieve familiarity with the carpet 
beneath his desk. 

But Jamie had ideas. She wasn’t going to be ignored forever. She 
wanted to change things, and what's more, she was going to—she 
and Herbert Mannlieber together. No more bums, for starters. 
Away with graffiti. Save the schools. This dingy little town’s meta- 
morphosis would make headlines. Front pages inked with the im- 
age of the Hero of Cole* and Jamie at his side. There were so many 
things she wanted to tell him. She had so many ideas. 


4h 


[...] but even at night, all it was was sand. Sand, sand, sand. Billy 
turned his head right, then left, as far as he could, and saw little 


22. According to Kiri Jewell, who testified against Koresh in the post-Waco 
trials of 1995, this was an essentially Koreshian concept. From The Chicago 
Tribune, July 20, 1995: “Forced to have sex at the age of 10, she said she 
‘stared at the ceiling’ as Koresh molested her and afterward ‘stayed in the 
shower for maybe an hour” 


23. This is a play on the ‘Hero of Coal’ mythos that plays an integral part 
in BD lore. The Branch Davidians were originally sect of the Davidian 
Seventh Day Adventist movement, founded by Victor Houteff (1885-1955) 
in 1953. Houteff was a Bulgarian native and came to the United States in 
the 1910s, by way if Illinois. He joined up with the Seventh Day Adventists 
in 1919, later relocating to Los Angeles where he amassed for himself a 
small fortune by investing in the coal industry. It was he who first targeted 
Waco, Texas as the would be center for his Shepherd’s Rod doctrine, and by 
the time of his death in 1955, he had already been spurned by the elders of 
the Seventh Day Adventist church, earning him the condescending title, 
‘Hero of Coal? 
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more than sand. A bit of sky here and there, big gusts of sand car- 
ried up with the wind. He kept turning and searching, hoping to 
find an oasis, anything to look at, just one little thing to catch his 
eye and, maybe if he was really lucky—nope, no dice, soldier, no 
luck here, only endless sand. Tan desert, tan skin, tan uniforms, tan 
jeeps, tan everything. When the wind blew, it carried sand with it, 
blowing some away and in its place leaving new sand. New sand 
in their teeth, new sand in their hair, new sand that found its way 
up the cracks of their asses when they wiped; look what it is, new 
sand—although there was nothing to distinguish it from the old 
sand—to stare at. Fuck this shit. 

At some point, Billy had convinced himself that he was made 
entirely of sand, and if the night wind brushed past him just right, it 
would weather him away, grain by grain until Cpl. Franklin ceased 
to be. The wind, meanwhile, continued to swirl and blow and taunt, 
before disappearing into the night, taking away and bringing back 
the sand, though [...]” 


5 


When the orders came for his unit to leave, Marie insisted that 
George hide with her. 

“You will be safe!” she said. 

But George didn’t want to be safe. 

“My George!” she said, and threw her arms around him, and 
when DeSoto”, deputized by the Lieutenant, came to find him, she 


24. This section is thought to be a fragment of a dream sequence in the 
text. Considerable portions that would have adjoined it to the greater nar- 
rative were either damaged by fire or redacted by the author with a thick 
black permanent marker. For chronology’s sake, it is preserved. 


25. Five ATF agents died during the Waco Siege: Special Agent Todd 
McKeehan, Special Agent Conway LeBleu, Special Agent Robert Williams, 
Special Agent Steve Willis, and Special Agent William DeSoto. Not only 
was this text authored months before the Waco Seige, but there is no way 
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screamed and tore at her hair and finally he agreed to hide in one of 
her closets. A dilapidated whorehouse, it seems, has an impressive 
supply of places to hide. 

When DeSoto had gone, George tried to leave again, but again 
she protested non, non, and threatened to kill herself and so he 
stayed and now he wasn’t even leaving the apartment itself. This 
meant that she had to leave the apartment and go out into the 
street, which she hated, for foodstuffs and cigarettes, and even then 
someone ratted on them, apparently, because two days after hed hid 
from DeSoto, a pair of blue-armbanded MP’s kicked the door open 
and dragged George out. But not before he scribbled his address in 
Cole down on a piece of paper and left it hidden for her beneath the 
mattress”®. 


“Alright, you guys ready?” 

Billy raised both arms to the level of his head and held them 
with palms out, one palm presented to Moore and one to Randall. 
He thought of his Episcopal minister back in Cole, about to conse- 
crate the Host. This is my body, this is my blood; this is my rifle, this 
is my gun.”’ 


individuals inside the MMC compound could have known the names 
of the ATF agents conducting the siege. Though likely coincidental, the 
WMJ’s persistent codifications suggest a distinct prescience that fails to 
confound occult mystique. 


26. Whereas the bulk of this text is written in a careful hand with blue ink, 
the entire last paragraph here is hurried, full of spelling errors, and written 
in pencil. Other parts of the text that had been redacted or erased appeared 
to have originally been written this same way, suggesting that this section is 
left over from a much earlier draft. 


27. Despite myriad criminal allegations, the ATF obtained a warrant to in- 
vestigate illegal weapons stockpiling at the MMC compound. The ATF was 
first alerted to stockpiling activities at the compound when a UPS driver 
on a rote delivery in Waco accidentally upset a large package addressed to 
Koresh. The package allegedly contained inert grenade casings and black 
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“Set.” Of course it was a baptism of sorts. It was all baptism. New 
beginnings, shedding of old self, old skin, entering of new commu- 
nity of brothers. If only there were water out here instead of nothing 
but sand. 

“Go!” he shouted, dropping his arms. 


[...] 


Randall rolled on the ground, moaning in agony; Moore stag- 
gered to his feet, his grimace-grin revealing both the thrill of his 
victory and the pain in his dick. The dull ache of his balls shot into 
the back of his throat”. 

“Congratulations to Private Moore,’ Billy said. “Winner of the 
Battle of the Bulge.” [...] 


7 


[...] For one thing, he had always felt cursed by the name he was 
given, one that made him feel like a sorry character in some cheap 
satire, and his career in the public eye made this fate doubly cruel. 
There were few people in Anglo-Saxon Cole who didn't realize at 
some point that “Mannlieber” was essentially German for homosex- 
ual”, if applied literally to another man. And no matter how many 


powder. Additional reports of automatic gunfire heard from the compound 
were enough to arouse the interest of the ATF and the FBI. Guns were a 
part of everyday life for the Branch Davidians. 


28. The double-entendre here is intentional. 


29. Homosexuality is punishable by excommunication in the Branch 
Davidian doctrine. As statistics show, those most vehemently opposed to 
homosexuality are often those most deeply conflicted about it. BD research 
indicates that due to the thoroughgoing sexual abuse at the compound, the 
behaviors of ‘aberrant’ sexual behavior were harshly corrected, and thus 
often practiced in secret, out of Koresh’s scrutinous eye. It would be no 
surprise if the young “‘WMJ participated in these covert encounters. 
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times his mother and hammerfaced grandmother explained that 

it was a suitable name for someone who cared so deeply for those 
around him, Herbert couldn't quite escape the feeling that everyone 
he passed on the street was laughing at him. He felt deep down in 
his Mannlieber heart that they were all whispering, giggling, that 
the first time the teacher went through the roll on the first day of 
school was also the last time that any girl in his class considered 
going out with him and any boy thought he [...] 

[...] became Herbert Mannlieber the hardworking student- 
athlete, and then finally Herbert Mannlieber the wealthy and very 
eligible dental product entrepreneur, who in turn became Herbert 
Mannlieber the popular and distinguished mayor. Deep down, al- 
ways, he was Herbie Mannlieber first. His name didn't precede him, 
per se, but it burdened hin; it was inescapable. 

Herbert left the office long after his secretaries, aides, and other 
attendants, all of whom started to accrue overtime if he kept them 
later than 5:00. He stayed, in fact, past 6:30, when hed told Gold- 
wyn hed stop by Goldwyn’s restaurant, and then stayed past 7:00°° 
when hed planned on leaving Goldwyn’s. When he finally got out 
from behind his desk, night had fallen. 

Streetlights washed the street in a muted gray. Mannlieber 
walked. He was anonymous, another businessman late from the of- 
fice. It was an anonymity that he treasured, that he missed, even. 

There were familiar signs all up and down the street. Hed grown 
up here, in a sense, come of age as a businessman, created his own 
destiny in these streets. Herbert slowed as he approached one of his 
old haunts, Bill & Dee’s*. 

[...] practically hear the conversation reorient towards him as 
he entered through the timber double doors. A quick scan of the 


30. 7:00 p.m. was the official lights-out time at the MMC. 


31. Bill & Dee’s Tavern, located at 311 East Main Street in Norman, Okla- 
homa, is an actual bar near Cole, Oklahoma. Norman is a 271-mile drive 
directly north of Waco, and a large-enough urban center to be a destina- 
tion for weekending Brand Davidians who were looking to cut loose in 
relative anonymity—in relative distance—from the Waco area. 
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room yielded broken glances, heads leaning in, low mumbles, be- 
fore conversation resumed at distant tables. Surely they weren't able 
to place him. Surely they weren't so up on their municipal politics 
as to know he was mayor. [...] 

“And for you, sir?” He was already at the bar, already had his 
hand up in the muscle-memorized pose of customer waiting for 
drink. 

Here the mayor stumbled. What was it that he used to get? Was 
it a Manhattan” or a Long Island Iced Tea**? Or something else? 

It was some kind of house specialty, he seemed to remember, but 
scanning the walls, he didi see any kind of advertisement for 

a special outside of domestic bottles being half off on Thursday 
nights, not including football nights. 

By the time hed settled on a Miller Lite™, the bartender had 
gone away. He waited for him to come back, and paid with a five 
when he brought his drink, waving his hand like a magician over 
the bill to indicate that he wanted no part of it returned. 

Beer in hand, Mannlieber took a moment to lean back from 
the bar and survey once again the other bar patrons, as to assess 
whether any had recognized him and whether they were trying dis- 
cretely to steal looks at him while he looked at them. For the most 
part, they were not. There was a woman, however, who, as he made 
eye contact, pulled herself toward him, her voluptuous hair pulling 
after her shoulders as she lead with the tight grey t-shirt over her 
bust. As she neared, Mannlieber realized he had no clue [...] 


32. 0.750z. sweet vermouth, 2.50z. bourbon whiskey, 1 dash Angostura® 
bitters, 1 maraschino cherry, 1 twist orange peel. 


33. 1 part vodka, 1 part tequila, 1 part rum, | part gin, 1 part triple sec, 1.5 
parts sweet and sour mix, 1 splash Coca-Cola’. 

34. Propylene glycol alginate, water, barley malt, corn syrup, chemically 
modified hops extracts, yeast, amyloglucosidase, carbon dioxidet. 


35. This sentence was copied directly from The Drifter by March Hastings 
(Tower Publications, 1962)—a book that was also included in the ATF 
closet inventory. The slug line of the book reads, “Any port in a storm—and 
one of the ports was lesbos [sic].” 
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[...] Hiirtgen Forest** was white with ice strangulating the already 
bare and lifeless trees. The low sun cast a blinding glare over the for- 
est, and it was impossible to see anything that might give a clue as 
to where the shooting was coming from. 

George returned fire in the direction of the sound and ducked 
behind a bush. Miller appeared from behind a boulder, let loose 
a few shots, and ducked behind the boulder again. DeSoto took 
form from behind a small embankment, fired twice, and disap- 
peared. Lieutenant McMurray, Lieutenant Bigbee’s replacement 
and fresh from Trinity College’s*” soccer squad, yelled and signaled 


36. Hiirtgen Forest was actually the location of the infamous Battle of 
Hiirtgen Forest (Schlacht im Hiirtgenwald). The battle was ongoing from 
September 19, 1944 to February 1945, and though it proved to be a German 
defensive victory, the battle was ultimately concluded when Allied victory 
was declared in February 1945. American divisions present at the battle 
included 1st Infantry Division, 4th Infantry Division, 8th Infantry Division, 
9th Infantry Division, 17th Airborne Division, 28th Infantry Division, 78th 
Infantry Division, 82nd Airborne Division, 83rd Infantry Division, 104th 
Infantry Division, 3rd Armored Division, 5th Armored Division, 7th Ar- 
mored Division, 366th Fighter Group, and 2nd Ranger Battalion. German 
divisions present included 85th Infantry Division, 89th Infantry Division, 
275th Infantry Division, 344th Infantry Division, 347th Infantry Division, 
353rd Infantry Division, 3rd Parachute Division, 3rd Panzergrenadier Divi- 
sion, 116th Panzer Division, 12th Volksgrenadier Division, 47th Volks- 
grenadier Division, 246th Volksgrenadier Division, 272nd Volksgrenadier 
Division, and 326th Volksgrenadier Division. American author Ernest 
Hemingway was present at the battle, and he described the battle as “Pass- 
chendaele with tree bursts.’ The Battle of Passchendaele was fought from 
July 31, 1917, to November 6, 1917, with between 400,000 and 800,000 total 
causalities. Schlacht im Hiirtgenwald had a total of roughly 60,000. 


37. David Koresh was, for a short while, enrolled at Trinity Bible College 

in Ellendale, North Dakota. The school was founded in 1948 (“WM thus 
committing a slight anachronism here) and is affiliated with the Assemblies 
of God Christian Church, a Protestant denomination. According to college 
documents, Koresh was expelled for “persistent aggression, fits of violence, 
and the obsessive militarization of pacifist Christian doctrine.” Of course, it 
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and sprinted forward, and seemed to kind of run straight into the 
ground as if he were dizzy and not sure how to stay upright. George 
popped up again and fired. Miller popped up again and fired. Other 
soldiers, nameless, from another company”, popped up and fired. 


ba 


George stood and left the circle of men kneeling around the 
fallen Lieutenant to take up spot next to Miller. He turned to speak 
when out of the corner of his eye, he saw movement. It was a Ger- 
man soldier, too young, the Stahlhelm” falling down over his eyes, 
dark grey winter parka dusted with snow. George was raising his 
hand to call for surrender when the boy lifted his rifle and fired. 

A searing pain like a hot fire poker tore through his insides. 

He stumbled backward from the shock, but quickly regained his 
balance. He touched his finger to the sizzling hole in the uniform 
above his hip as another round landed squarely in his chest. The last 
thing he saw as he fell was the white snow shading darker from his 
shadow. 


[...]” 


13 


“For all that you, William, and your grandfather have given us, this 
city thanks you,’ Mayor Mannlieber intones. “This nation thanks 
you. And all of us gathered here today thank you.” 


does not help that TBC had a small basketball team named “The Warriors, 
active from 1970-1978. The team later disbanded when the school became 
integrated. 


38. See Footnote 35. 
39. Steel helmet. 


40. Here there is a span of at least seven written and erased pages, followed 
by ten pages ripped from the binding and yet undiscovered. 


13:3 


A smattering of applause penetrates the thick air as the mayor 
steps out from behind the podium to shake my hand. ‘The gesture 
requires him to bend at the knees to reach me. An excellent photo 
op, I suppose. I smile grimly. 

And that is all. They take another photo of me in front of the 
statue, and then do the same for Grandma Marie. They want to talk 
to her especially. How close was the likeness? Did you ever think 
youd see...? I don’t know what all the fuss is about. It is a statue, 
metal, [...]” 


41. The final words of the document appear to say, “nothing more.” 
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A NOTE ON THE TYPE 


The title page and titles of this book are composed in Novecento. 

The typeface was designed in 2010 by Polish designer Jan Tonel- 

lato (1979-) and is inspired by early twentieth-century European 

typographic trends. Its boldness and authoritarianism is softened 
with subtle, contemporary flourishes. 


The text of this book is composed in Minion, a typeface designed 
by American typographer Robert Slimbach (1956-) for Adobe Sys- 
tems in 1990. It is inspired by the classicism of late Renaissance-era 
type and has won numerous awards for its versatility and legibility. 


‘The chapters COLLABORATIONS and GREAT AND SMALL also make 


use of PMN Caecilia to indicate ‘writer portions. This Linotype 
typeface was designed in 1990 by Peter Matthias Noordzij (1961-). 
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AN EXPERIMENT 


Let's say you have a story. Written, polished, complete... and you hate it. 
The language is cheap, the characters are weak, the plot is tired, and worst of all, 
it's not publishable. These are the stories we wanted. 


We wondered what it would be like to revitalize these stories—take them out 

of the dark, shake off the dust, and let a new set of hands try their luck at getting 

the old story’s engine to turn over. Writer 2 could play Dr. Frankenstein on the story 
originally penned by Writer 1 and use his/her own writerly devices and methods 

to rescribe and inject new life into that necrotic thing. And then Writer 3, Writer 4, 
and Writer 5 (and so forth) could do the same thing. 


Thirteen authors (Jeff Bakkensen, Pat Chesnut, Sean Conner, Joshua Covell, 
Benjamin Goluboff, Sophie Summertown Grimes, Nicholas Hayes, W. Doak Neal, 
Stephanie Plenner, Steven Ramirez, Ben Smith, Steven Teref, and Benjamin van Loon) 
are the subjects. 


RESCRIPTION is the result. 
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